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Calum, non ansmum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 





—_ do it pen = yourself stand by, paralysed with fear, 
‘ou will no longer speak slightingly or feel lightly about 
the danger peat 4 Newly 

It was the second evening after the above-mentioned cir- 
cumstance had taken place, that we were seated round the 
dining-table, talking over the scene. Everyone was loud in 
the praises of the courage of Major Dyvart, who sat with one 
arm in a sling, and his forehead strapped in two or three 
places with plaister. A new turn was given to the conversa- 
tion by Colonel Moreton exclaiming, “ It is very well for you 
all to praise Dyvart so much, and he knows how much I iny- 
self honour and value him; but let me tell you that time has 

when he was a coward.” 
x “Impossible, impossible!” exclaimed many of the party; 
you are only jealous, Moreton.” 

rd Oh fie! rge,” exclaimed his sister. 

Nonsense, George,” cried his father, old Sir Edward, “ non- 
sense: Dyvart a coward !” 

Colonel Moreton smiled, cracked his nuts, and seemed im- 
perturbable, merely repeating, “ i tell you all, Dyvart has been 
& coward.” 

A fresh storm of abuse arose, if that could be called abuse, 
which was only a very strong expression of good-natured as- 
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Literature. 


THREE WAYS. 


“T burn my soul away,” 
So spake the Rose, and smiled ; “ within my cup, 
All day the sunbeams fall in flame—all day 
They drink my sweetness up!” 


“I sigh my soul away,” 

Hd ps | -_ . all night the pont le 

Steal round and round me, whisperi eir pla 
An all too tender tale!” — si 


“T give my soul away,” 

The Violet said ; “ the west wind wanders on, 

The north wind comes ; I know not what they say, 
And yet my soul is gone "” 


Ob, Poet, burn away 

Thy fervent soul! fond Lover, at the feet 

Of her thou lovest, sigh! dear Christian, pray, 
And let the world be sweet! 


———~>_—— 
PLUCKY DICK PLUCKLESS. 

Probably more persons than we imagine have at some pe- 
riod of their lives been most thoroughly frightened. I do not 
mean frightened in the common sense of the word, but so 
completely paralyzed with terror as to be utterly unable to 
think or act aright, or indeed do anything fora time. One 
does not often hear of such cases, for the confession of fear is 
very humiliating to men, and we lock the secret up close in 
our breasts. 

It does not at all follow that we are, generally speaking, cow- 
ards. May-be our liver has been deranged, or our nerves from 
some course or other unstrung, and so fear has dashed in upon 
us with the irresistible impetuosity and icy coldness of a swol- 
len river, which has burst its banks in winter. May-be some- 
thing has taken place which is in reality most trivial, and yet 
from its unusually sudden appearance, and from its most un- 
expected occurrence, it has sent such a shock through us, as 
seriously to damage, if not indeed render entirely useless for 
the time being, our physical and moral courage. A man can 
with ease step down one or two feet at a time, or jump down 
eight or ten feet; but let the same man wnerpectedly step down 
six or eight inches, and he will receive such a sheck, as to be 
for a few moments almost incapacitated from moving. Many 
a person with iron nerves will most fearlessly face the greatest 
conceivable danger if it comes in human form, but let there be 
a dash of what he thinks supernatural about it—that is, super- 
natural, because he can by no means account for it—and 
forthwith his iron nerves are turned to something about as 
strong as the threads of a spider’s cobweb. 

The following taie is published by request. The somewhat 
extraordinary title is attached to it by request. The names 
of the persons concerned have been very slightly changed, 
because it is not wished that they should be made public, but 
every word of the narrative is true, and there is not the 
slightest objection to the real names being recognised, as they 
easily will be, by many a friend and acquaintance who reads 
these pages. 

Three or four weeks ago, I was staying at Carroll Hall, a 
large country house in Wiltshire. he host, Sir Edward 
Moreton, had assembled around him a numerousand pleasant 
party. Among the number of those staying at the Hall were 
Colonel Moreton, Sir Edward's eldest son, and Major Dyvart. 
The last-mentioned officer had seen much active service. He 
had been through the war in the Crimea, where his name was 
well-known; he had served in India and China; he was de- 
corated with many a hardly-earned medal ; and had so distin- 
guished himself on several occasions by his conspicuous cour- 
age, that he had been specially complimented and rewarded 
for his bravery. His reputation, thanks to the newspapers, 
and the association of the French with us in the Crimea, 
might at one time fairly have been described as being of Eu- 
ropean, if not world-wide, extent. And should there be any 
one, who from this account thinks he ought to remember, but 
fails to recognise, the real name of Major Dyvart, he may 
have his memory quickened, and his understanding enlight- 
ened, if I mention that, in by-gone days of active service and 
hard-won fields, the officer in question was far more gener- 
ally spoken of and addressed by,the soubriquet of “ Plucky 
Dick,” than his proper surname. Such then was Major 
Dyvart, the chief character in my story—the bravest among 
the brave. 

It so happened that one morning when I was staying at 


Dyvart wore a puzzled look. 

‘I tell you,” repeated George, “that I know Dyvart has been 
& coward, an arrant coward—small blame to him. The Duke 
of Wellington is said to have run away in his first battle: Dy- 
vart, however, has been worse than the Duke. I have seen 
him thoroughly frightened, so frightened that though his hair 
was stiff enough to stand on end, and would have supported 
his hat, if he had not lost it in his fright, yet at the same time 
the strength that had gone to his uppermost extremities had 
left his legs and knees so weak, that a child might have 
knocked him down with a feather; and if you do not call a 
man in that state a coward for the time being, I do not know 
what cowardice means.” 

Dyvart looked more mystified than ever. 
_ Colonel Moreton was not speaking in the slightest degree 
in an offensive tone. He was speaking seriously, with, if pos- 
sible, a dash of irony aud banter underlying his seriousness. 
At length, roused apparently by the doubts expressed by all at 
table, he had recourse to an Englishman's mode of defending 
the truth of a statement. 

“T will bet you anything you like that Dyvart has been a 
coward.” 

“ Done, done,” exclaimed the ladies. 

“ How much will you bet ?” cried the gentlemen. 

a George, but how will you prove it?” said Sir Ed- 


ward. 

_“ Listen,” exclaimed Colonel Moreton. “I will bet the la- 
dies any amount of gloves they choose to name, and the gen- 
tlemen of the y any sum of money in moderation, that 
to-morrow evening, after dinner, Dyvart himself shal! confess 
that, so far from having always deserved the name of ‘ Plucky 
Dick,’ he has once been, and that too in my presence, as pluck- 
less and as cowardly as any one well could be.” 

_ The bets were made, Miss Fanny Moreton quietly remark- 
ing to me, with an arch side-long glance, “ Of course, Mr. 
Temple, if I lose, you will pay for me? It is not possible, 
though, tor me to lose,” she added. 

Dyvart had before been appealed to by some of the com- 
pany, and had professed his utter ignorance of any time when 
his friend Colonel Moreton could have seen him in the state 


mysterious bag: fay pee the lady of the house, and her 

companions, rising in a magically simult q 
shook out the reefs of their clealines, and sailed from the 
room. The subject then dropped. 

The following evening, after dessert had been placed on the 
table, and directly the servants had left the room, Dyvart, 
before any one could ask him questions, spoke as follows, to 
the utter amazement of every person. 

“Tam bound to confess that what Colonel Moreton stated 
last night was perfectly true, that he did not in the least de- 
gree exaggerate my state of fear, and that in all probability I 
showed more signs of terror than he mentioned. To the 
dies who have lost their bets through my gross cowardice I 
may be allowed to say, that I trust I shall be permitted to pay 
their gloves for them. To the gentlemen I can only add that 
I trust they are fully satisfied; that, however strange it may 
seem, I do hope they will a! believe me when I say, that so 
far from fancying that I should this evening have to confess 
what I have confessed, I would most decidedly, as a matter of 
pecuniary consideration, have gladly taken all their bets last 
night on my own hands.” 

A short silence followed. Everybody seemed astonished 
and bewildered, astonished that Dyvart should have been a 
coward, bewildered because they could not reconcile his pre- 
sent confession with what he had said last night, namely, that 
he could not understand how Moreton or any other man could 
have seen him in such a state. 

“ Well, George,” exclaimed Sir Edward, “tell us the story : 
let us hear the how, when, and where, and all about it,” 

“Not a bit of it, father; I simply bet that this evening 
Plucky Dick shall confess certain _. He confesses them. 
I have won my bet. The story is Dyvart’s. He may tell 
it or not as he likes, but 1 calculate he will not like to do so.” 

Curiosity was now most insatiably whetted. By the ladies, 
by the gentlemen, by fair means, by foul means, poor Dyvart 
was attacked, till at last he consented, merely premising two 
things, one of which was, that it was not until that very day 
that he had fully understood the facts he was about to relate, 
in which he himself had been chief actor; and the other that 
he trusted pardon would be granted to youthful acts of folly 
committed both by himself and his companions in the days of 
opening manhood 

“Some of you are aware,” he commenced, “ that I did not 
enter the army atas early an ageas most men. | was twenty years 
old when I was still from time to time residing in London, a 
member of —— Inn, and reading, or pretending to read, for 
jthe bar. My greatest amusement had always been driving— 
there was nothing in which I took so much pleasure, nothing 
on which I prided myself more, nothing on which I spent so 
much money. Not being rich enough to keep horses of my 











Carroll Hall, Major Dyvart performed some unusual feat of | own, I was obliged to drive those belonging to other persons. p - ; Ay 
| Many and many a coach had I driven—many an omnibas, | neighbourhood, looking on as an eye-witness. Coroner's in- 


courage. A carriage and pair, the driver of which had lost 
all control over the horses, came at a runaway pace down the 
avenue. Major Dyvart threw himself in the way, seized the 
head of one of the horses, and after being dragged some little 
distance, in the course of which he was severely bruised, suc- 
ceeded in averting a catastrophe which had threatened to be 
fatal One reads so often in novels of runaway horses being 
checked in their mad career by heroes who perform extraor- 
dinary acts, and not only invariably save the heroines of the 
tale, but invariably escape themselves, that seated by our 
firesides we almost look u the act as common-place and 
comparatively easy. All I can say is, try to perform it your- 
self, reader, when the sad opportunity occurs, or see 





another | heard me make ; 


too, with a shabby great coat on my back, and the driver's 


through the City, and through the West end. I once drove 
one of those large awkward, lumbering three-horse goods’ 
leary be trom Paddington to the opposite side of the City, 
partly because I doubted my power to accomplish the journey 
safely, partly because I had a weakness for being able to say 
I had driven everything. 

“ And I was almost able tomake such a boast. One excep- 
tion I was compelled always to state. I had never driven a 
hearse. My boast and my exception, many of my friends had 

among others, no doubt, Colonel Moreton, 





described. No one could doubt the truth of the speaker. A | started 


badge on my breast—many a Hansom, too, have I piloted | 


then a _— officer on leave, sta: for a short time in Lon- 
don. In various ways had I tried to get myself perched, reins 
in hand, on the much coveted box, but to no purpose. Either 
hearse-owners and hearse-drivers were more conscienti- 
ous than most people, or the risk of detection, and consequent 
injury to owner and driver, were greater than in other cases, 
where I have been allowed by proprietors or Jehus to drive. 
So it was, I never could get the chance of driving a hearse. 
One night there came to my lodgings in Mount Street, Gros- 
venor Tassie, a curiously attired individual, dressed half in 
ostler’s style, half in cast-off mourning clothes, with a face 
which seemed quite able to laugh on one side, and cry on the 
other, at the same time, or laugh and cry alternately with both 
halves in simultaneous action, as often as required. The man 
stood bowing and scraping at the door, chewing, @ la Punch’s 
Palmerston, a dilapidated straw. 

“* What on earth do a want, man” said I. 

“* Please, sir, 1 am told as you wants to drive a hearse, and 
my master have got a job of the kind to-morrow, for Messrs, 
‘(mentioning a well known firm of undertakers), ‘and 
if you will be a genueman, sir, 1 will let you take it for me, 
but I am most afraid for many reasons, sir; but, if sir-——’ 

“T was delighted : I checked the man at once in his voluble 
initiatory speech, made him sit down, put before him some- 
thing hot to drink, and after giving him a preliminary fee, and 
poms to double it the next day, when the job was over, 

said I was ready to listen to his fears, cautions, instruc- 
tions, &c. 

“* Well, sir,’ said he, ‘in the first place you must be dressed 
in black, look solemn like, and so forth; and let me tell you, 
sir, when you have four black horses and mutes afore you, 
and a dead ‘un for an inside passenger, you will find your feel- 
in: , 





eS : 

“* Nonsense, get on,’ said-I. 

“* Well, sir, in the next place, you have driven four horses 
in a coach afore now, and you have looked back to see that 
tng passengers were all right, and your luggage safe, may- 

; but to-morrow you must not look back to see your coach 
loaded. You will receive your orders from the undertaker’s 
man to move on a bit at first, and then to go on slowly. And 
go on slowly you must, sir. You are sure to be tempted to cut 
in and out among the wehicles; though you are going at a 
walking pace you will see an opening, and you will be want- 
ing gently to double thong your wheelers, or just touch your 
leaders with the lash, but ys must not do it, sir, or you will 
be found out, and I shall be ruined. You must just keep 
steady on, and you will find everything get out of your way. 

“ A few more minor instructions my mentor gave me, and 
then we parted; he, no doubt, to get drunk on my present to 
hiu of a sovereign, Ito dream of to-morrow. At the appointed 
hour next day, | was at the stables. The head groom, or pro- 
prietor, I know not which, touched his hat to me, but though 
& little surprised at that, I soon forgot it. Nor did it strike 
me then, as it afterwards did, that it was strange there was 
only one mourning-coach and pair to follow the hearse and 
four. Off I drove to the undertaker’s close by, received my 
orders, and trotted away, with three or four mutes clinging 
behind to the hearse and coach, to the place where I was di- 
rected to take up the corpse. It was a smull house, apparently 
only just finished, if indeed quite finished, and in a part of 
London now well built over, but then only just beginning to 
be attacked with bricks and mortar. I faithful!y attended to 
the instructions given over night, and in due time with two or 
four, I forget which, mutes walking by the side of the hearse, 
for the burying-place. That was a small country vil- 
lage some few miles out of town, on a road with which | was 
not acquainted. 

“At first it had been easy work trotting round to the under- 
taker’s, and then to the door where we took up, but now I 
began to find that my horses were anything but slow and 
steady. An uneasy lifting of the hind-quarters of my leaders 
made me extra careful, and long for the time when, having de- 
posited my burden, I could trot back to town, with the mutes 
sitting on the hearse, laughing, talking, and smoking, as is, or 
used to be, the unseemly custom. Al! went tolerably well for 
atime. We had cleared London, and were proceeding quietly 
between hedgerows, when, to my infinite disgust, an awkward 
shot fired by sone boys, who were out sparrow-shooting I 
suppose, not only frightened my horses, but rendered them 
almost mad, by peppering very sharply my two leaders, who 
had before shown signs of fres! an i The 
were off in a moment at a furious gallop, with the blood 
streaming down their sides. Nothing that 1 or any man could 
have done, would restrain them. Frantically they dashed on. 
I fully retained my presence of mind, and guided them in a 
certain manner. 

“ After galloping for some distance, I saw a long rise before 
me, and thought I should succeed in stopping my impetuous 
steeds at the top if I could tire them a little bit. I began now 
to lash, and up the hill we flew at a pace if possible more fu- 
rious than ever. I a believe that I should have been able 
to pull up ere long, had I not become frightened. To iy hor- 
ror, I heard sounds of human voice issuing apparently from 
the hearse. I listened attentively, and most distinctly heard, 
amid the clatter of hoofs and rattle of wheels sounds of fear 
mingled with very emphatic unadulterated Saxon language, 
which I cannot and need not repeat, coming from inside the 
hearse behind me. 1 hardly know what I thought. The 
corpse was swearing horribly. And no wonder, too, in one sense 
of the word. I was paralysed with fear. Whether the reins 
dropped from my hands I cannot tell. Cert»inly I lost all 
power over them. I had urged the horses up the rise. I could 
not check them in time, they thundered down the correspond- 
ing descent the other side. We ran against a tree. A crash. 
I was hurled off my seat. The hearse was smashed. Its broken 
bits and the mad horses disappeared, I know not where. I 
and the shattered coffin rolled down a steep bank. Whether 
I was in my senses or not I cannot tell, but in a ditch opposite 
to me there sat up a bloody corpse, with soiled and torn 
grave-clothes, speaking or trying to speak to me. There 
floated through my mind horrible thoughts of men buried 
alive, supposed to be dead. Evidently this was such a case. 
I had brought the supposed dead man to lite. I had also done 
that which would cause his real death. My brain reeled. No 
doubt I showed all the signs of fear my friend Colonel More- 
ton has described ; but little did L imagine that he was in the 








vest—murder—homicide—gallows—disgrace flitted in a con- 
fased tangle through my mind. I picked myself up at once 
and tore off at my utmost speed, I cared not whither, across 
| the country. p 

“ Afver going four or five miles, as near 2s I can guess, I es- 

| pied a small, solitary public-house by the road-side. I entered, 
drank something very strong, lay down in the bar and fell 
into an uneasy sleep. Towards evening I awoke. I had heard 
voices in my sleep. I asked the landlady who had been 
there. 

“*Only two policemen,’ she said,‘have looked ia. They 
mostly come at night, and will be here again by-and-by.’ 
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“ That was enough for me. I was off again in a few moments. | at night I found him in his lodgings. I procured for him the | from stupidity or guilt, may be at least less often invoked, less 
afforded. 


I reached my lodgings ga 5 how or when I cannot tell. | best medical advice London hung for days and 
I recollect nothing more until I opened my eyes and found | nights over his bed, praying earnestly that my folly might not 
myself in bed, very weak, room darkened, doctor and nurse | end in fatal results, Before Dyvart came round, I was ob- 
bending over me, temples peppered over with leech bites, per- | liged to rejoin my iment. I paid everything connected 
sons speaking in a whisper, and a disinclination on my part| with the unfortunate business. I bribed heavily and success- 
to do anything but sleep. After waking again from my sleep. fully to have the matter kept quite concealed. And now, fa- 
my mind | found was very confused ; gradually, however, I| ther, you will understand why it was that, in the year 18—, I 
recollected what had taken place. The nurse told me that I | drew upon you for an extra £600, and declined, at the time, 
had had a brain fever, and at one time had been given up. I|to give you any reason for my unusual expenditure.” 
kept my own counsel, merely inventing a story to account for here was a slight pause. The Colonel went on to say: 
a severe fall I had had, which I said was the cause of the wild,| “The wre though amusing in several respects, has been 
haggard, feverish state in which I was told I had appeared at | often a painful subject to me. Many a time have I laughed 
my lodgings. From that time to this I have neither said nor | out loud at the idea of the ludicrous figure Dyvart and I must 
heard a word on the subject. I never understood the matter. | have cut when rolling down the bank, and often have I longed 
I never comprehended clearly what had brought the dead man | for the pencil of a Leech to depict our summersaulting figures. 
vowy d to life. I never could learn. I dared not inquire what | I attired in death’s ents, Dyvart dying with fright; the 
ad eventually become of him or his body. At last I could | coffin smashed; half the hearse and the horses disappearing 
only imagine that the fever must have been on me before I | in the distance, with the other half—sable plumes and all— 
started for my drive; that the sounds I heard from the inside | filling up with its mutilated fragments the semi-doleful, semi- 
of the hearse must have proceeded from men whom we flew | ludicrous sketch. Often have I also bitterly repented my folly, 
by from time to time on the road; that my illness coming on | and always have I steadily adhered to my resolution, ormed 
had made me a little light-headed ; that the roll in a ditch | directly after the accident, never to have anything to do with 
with a clattering, broken coffin, and summersaults innumera- | 4 practical joke.” , 
ble down a bank with a dead body, had made me, in a mo-| When Colonel Moreton had finished speaking, the story he 
ment of agonising terror, fancy that the corpse had spoken, | had been relating was commented on in various ways by the 
and foolishly imagine that jaws stiff in death were trying to | assembled ey: At last, it was decided nem. com. that an ac- 
articulate. One thing puzzled me nota little. I sent to the | count should be published of the only occasion on which Major 
undertakers and to the owner of the hearse an ample apology, | Dyvart had shown the white feather. It was known by the 
begging that the man who ought to have driven might not be | company that I had occasionally contributed to a magazine, 
blamed, entreating that secrecy might as much as possible be | and I was urged to get this tale inserted. I have written it 
observed, and I enclosed to both all the money I could spare, | as nearly as possible, word for word, as it was related. I can 
promising to send them, as soon a8 I could, the remainder of “7 trust that it may be the souree of as much astonishment 
the sum I fairly owed them, and requesting they would let me | and amusement to the readers of these pages, as it was to the 
know how much they thought I ought to pay. "I did not sign | guests assembled on the night of November the —th around 
my name, but told them to direct ‘A. B., Post-office, Charing | the hospitable board of Sir Edward Moreton, at Carroll Hall. 
Cross, till called for.’ CHARLES TEMPLE. 

“ By the next post I received letters from them, more truth- 
ful than complimentary. I was told that money could not a . = 
mabe up a the loss ant boomy I had occasioned ; —_ no- LAW AND LAWYERS 

ng could excuse my conduct; that they were not at all sur- . y , + 
prised at my concealing my real saan wet were they asto- IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 


nished that one who could do such things as I had done,| It is not altogether a comfortable reflection that the arts 
should seem to care nothing about the feelings of the relations | which we honour most highly aie those which exist especial! 
and friends of the dear departed one whose mangled remains | through our imperfections. The professions which we dignify 
and mutilated corpse I had, through my wicked folly, exposed | par excellence with the title learned, are all chiefly engaged in 
to the gaze of public curiosity, &c. &c. They begged to return | setting right something which, in soul or body, has been going 
my money. wrong. The arts of war and statesmanship, which we rewar 
“ Now all this was pleasant to me. I felt going mad again. | above ull the rest, are—the former solely, the latter in great 
I left London directly. My commission was soon pr 1. | part iful only because of our moral obliquities. Not one 
Ere long I had departed from England, nor did I return to| of these avocations, excepting perhaps in some of its bearin 
these shores till after 1 had seen service in India, the Crimea, | the clerical, has for its scope the saldieg of man above his nor- 
and China. I really believe that many an act I have per-| mal standard; eachand all of them are confined to the redres- 
formed—which has obtained fur me my sobriquet—has been | sing or preventing of some hurt inflicted by our own or our 
the consequence of a mad feeling within, engendered by | neighbour's folly or wickedness. Yet somehow we rank each 
that terrible roll with death, which made me perfectly Pw all higher in our social scale than those functions by which 
reckless, genius appeals to our purest instincts, or adds new powers to 
“On my return to Lonon, a short time ago, I found that | our physical capacities. When my Lord Chancellor, or my 
the undertaker’s shop and the livery stables where | mounted Lord rehbishop, or my Lord Commander-in-Chief invites 
the box of my hearse, had changed hands.” the Poet Laureate, or the greatrailway engineer, or the Presi- 
The speaker ceased. He was atonce taken up with a regu- | dent of the Royal Academy to dinner, are we not all charmed 
lar chorus, headed by Sir Edward of— to see their Lordships recognise genius; but do we ever say or 
“ But major, how do you account for— ?” think that it is their Lardships who are honoured by the com- 
“ Ladies and gentlemen,” said the major, “ upon my honour, | pany of genius? Nor is this merely because their Lordships 
everything I have stated is true; I assure you, moreover, that | have already achieved a social rank independent of their pro- 
up to the time of my rising this morning, I neither could have | fession. As for this matter, indeed, we may ask why can they 
explained nor accounted for a single fact more than I have | achieve a social rank through their profession higher than the 


—__ ->-——_ 








just done. Now I am wiser ; but till to-day I knew not whose | artist or man of letters can through his; why is the House of 


corpse it was with which I had gone to grief. I knew notthe| Peers regularly recruited from these professions, while no more 
name of the family whose feelings I had, through my wicked | than a possible baronetcy ever falls to the outsiders? But let 
imprudence, so sadly lacerated, and it was perfectly impossible | us lower our eyes from these high places, and look merely at 
for me to conjecture last night what Colonel Moreton meant | the common repute and consideration accorded to the ordin 
when he stated that he had seen me show the white feather. | follewers of each pursuit. Is it not the fact that the law, the 
Others in this room may, if they choose, give the supplement | church, medicine, arms, politics, are all eminently respectable 
to my story.” pursuits, and a warrant of respectability in those attached to 

Colonel Moreton at once took up the running, and said: | them, albeit they exist mainly because of blackguardism ; while 


“I will try to be brief. First of all, let me tell you that, as | literature, the fine arts, the sciences of nature, are pursuits of 


far as I am concerned, | insist upon all bets being off. You | doubtful claims to that same ineffable distinction of res - 
may send your sovereigns and the price of your gloves to the | bility? Whose paternal heart is not secretly wrung if his boy 
Lancashire Fund. Next, I assure you that, while some fifteen | declines to enter a “ regular profession,” and prefers to betake 
years ago, I little thought that the hearse-drive begun in co- | himself to painting or ? Does not bare mediocrity in 
medy would end in tragedy, I still less imagined, when I} the one rank itself as equal with the loftiest excellence in the 
started my sportive conversation last night, that I should find | other? Does not the world place the greatest fictionist, t, 
that the roll with death had dwelt so much upon my friend’s | actor, painter, sculptor, teacher, of the day, among its middle 
mind, and that though he and I have together seen hundreds | classes, while it lifts its { statesmen, lawyers, or generals, 
of corpses on a battle field, yet that that particular encounter | into the region of the higher orders ? 
with one dead body should have worried him so much. Those} It is to be presumed that there must be some very good and 
who were concerned in the business would not let me explain | philosophical reason for this, though certainly it is ore very 
the matter to Dyvart before. One of them was Bob Poland, | hard to find out. It is not the original rank of those who 
who was killed in the Crimea, and the other was Mr. Conolly, | into the respective pursuits that furnishes the explanation,for 
who has lately died. I have not met Plucky Dick recently, | this would, if it were true, carry us only one stage further 
as he knows, till within the last few days. Fortunately for me, | back, and perplex us as much with the inquiry why men of 
he is kind and noble, as he is undoubtedly brave. He has for- | higher rank should prefer pursuits dependent on the existence 
given me, and we are as firm friends as ever. You all will, I | of rascality. It is not the pecuniary returns, for many a lite- 
trust, forgive me also, especially you, my dear father,” said the man nowadays makes more than a general or a ber It 
Colonel, affectionately looking at old Sir Edward, “for you | is not the perception of present necessity to mankind, for if it 
will find you have been victimised.” were, Sir Richard Mayne ought to rank above the Duke of 
“One day in town, ——. Poland, and {Conolly had been | Cambridge. After all, till some one shall present us with a 
dining with me at the Rag and Famish. Dyvart, who had | better explanation, we may take leave to think that the pre- 
been ting about his having driven everything except a/| sent fact is chiefly the remnant and consequence of a tradition. 
hearse, left early. We at once set to work concocting a prac- | The time was, when though every one was himself a soldier, 
tical joke to be played off on him. In the comic tragedy, so | and every one had need occasionally of a doctor, a lawyer, or 
to call it, which took place, 1 was the corpse, Poland and |a cle an, and therefore the warlike and learned professions 
Conolly the two mourners. It never was intended that the | were large and wealthy, and of repute, scarcely any one cared 
hearse should go as far as the village where the burying-place | for the existence of a ora painter, and therefore those 
was. We had settled to stop at a certain lone spot in a lane, | who could do nothing but write ordraw, were dependent, dis- 
where Dyvart would have been called upon to -s myself| cou: , and few. 
and my coffin out of the hearse. I had my face tied up, and} And so we may please ourselves with the idea that, as the 
was attired in a shroud, in order that we might more success- | world, that great schoolboy (if, without charge of heresy, we 
fully impose upon, frighten, and raise a laugh against Dyvart. | may call it so), grows older, and wiser, and better, it will es- 
We had bribed the chief ostler to put in a pair of frisky black | teem more and more those who help to raise it, and need less 





leaders, in order that my friend might be more troubled and | and less those who only keep it by physic, and force, and fear | 
bothered in driving through town. As for a runaway,—of| from getting worse. And in these times to come, we may hope | 
that I never for a moment dreamed, knowing that Dyvart was | that each profession which still carries in its bosom any touch | 


really a first-rate whip. My feelings, when I found myself|of Paradise, will insensibly chi into something nobler 


being really run away with, while I was hopelessly locked up | than it now is; that the divine, perhaps, will less need to scare | d 


inside a hearse, may be more easily imagined than described. | us by fearful visions of the consequences of evil, and may 
Dyvart says, | used what he elegantly terms emphatic, un-| rather lift us upwards to the constant imitation of the One 
adulterated Saxon. Possibly the horrible condition I found | Perfect Man; that the ph may less often need to dose 
myself in may have led me to utter language which any of| us with crugs for the recovery of lost health, and may more 
any present or early friends could testify was quite contrary to | devote himself to the in 

my habit. Some hero in former days—Ajax, I believe—prayed | ciples of nature upon which 
that he might be killed in the light. I was anything but a tal and bodil r rests; that the statesman may less often 
hero, still, 1 confess, that the idea of dying in darkness—the | need to give his thor to enactments for repressing injus- 
utter ignorance I was in as to where might, every second, be | tice and punishing crime, and may be more engrossed in the 
hurled—was horrible. It was a delightful relief to me when aaa ed those laws by which men may best be helped to 
I was catapulted into light, and rolled vis-a-vis into a ditch | learn what is the general good, and how most effectually they 
with Dyvart. It was @ great relief when I saw him run off,| can combine to secure it. And thenyperhaps, those professions 
as I fancied, uninjured. [ cared not formy own bruises. Late | which cannot rise higher, because they draw their very origin 












































































rofusely rewarded, less numerously served, than they are 

erhaps the law and the army may become less distinguished 
in our eyes. Perhaps when Acts of Parliament become clearer 
and justice more recognisable, there may be need for fewer 
men to interpret and expound. Perhaps when the seet! 
nationalities of Europe have settled down in satisfied pes 
lity, army and navy shall shrink to the dimensions att 
of our foreign police, whom we require rather for defence 
gainst the possible violence of individuals than against the 
looming hostility of States. If such things ever come to 
what a stream of skill, and energy, and ability will flow 
these half-deserted professions into the channels which nourish 
our true life! How many more teachers we shall have, no 
mere schoolmasters, but as those highest teachers of all, whoge 
instruction is conveyed in images of beauty that steal into the 
soul and wakea the divine spirit that quickens only to their 
kiss! How many more to carry on the civilization of the 
world, how many more to build great colonial empires worthy 
of the mother empire that sends them forth, how many more 
to link man to man by the ties of swift and frequent inter. 
course, by the bonds of mutual service and common gain 
Political economists call the learned and warlike professions 
non-productive employments. When are you to 
make honey, drones of the social hive—gentlemen of the 
sword and robe? When will the world set you free to follow 
after higher things than cutting foreign throats, and baffij 
wrong-doers at home, or puzzling out the sense of musty 
legislation? For higher things there surely may be, even jf 
we grant that these must sometimes be done, and are done 
honourably and honestly. Needful, and therefore honourable 
though they be, will not the world be something happier 
when they are less needful and bring less credit und fame ip 
the doing? Shall we not be a greater nation when we need, 
smaller army ? Shall we not be a wiser and juster people when 
we need fewer lawyers ? 

Of the former | peo I will not now discourse farther, 
the times ‘or the moment too out of joint to permit me 
to run a tilt With the Horse-Guards. On the latter head, how. 
ever, I may perhaps be able, before I have done, to show some 
grounds for hope that we are gradually, but surely, approacb- 
ing the much-to-be-wished consummation. For this great 
profession of the law is undoubtedly in the throes of change, 
albeit its agonies are as yet concealed from the unsym 2 
ing eye of the uninitiated. And therefore now, that we may 
the better trace the way in which the change is being wroughi, 
let us spend a little time in looking more closely into the or- 
ganization of this terrible society, which has its representa. 
tives in every village, and its chiefs in the royal cabinet, on 
whose members we confer our highest honours and our most 
unfeigned dislike. Great artists have painted for us the figures 
of some of its votaries, and we know, as we do our own, the 
way of life of the briefless barrister waiting for the golden 
shower of business in his shabby but not unsocial chamber. 
Let us try to fill in with rude and rapid hand the dark back- 

und of these glowing figures. Let us trace rapidly the 
orms which must be observed, the studies undertaken, before 
business can be hoped for, the various departments of busi- 
ness which may be selected, the various divisions of rank in 
those who devote themselves to each. And chiefly, for this 
lies at the root of all the change impending, let us see whence 
and through whose hands the grist comes to the legal mill, 
and mark the limits and purpose of the great line of demarca- 
tion between the main branches of the profession, the bar and 
the at or solicitors. 

There is indeed no stranger anomaly in our ideas touching 
the honour due to all these professions, than is contained in 
the distinction which we draw between the two branches of 
the legal profession. The bar stands equal with the army in 
the number of the great prizes of life which it secures. These 
two avocations are represented by more members in the House 


ary | of Commons, and win more seats in the House of Lords, than 


all the rest put ther. But in immediate juxtaposition with 
the bar, exercised in the same studies, combining in the same 
pursuits, and of a power in the country unquestion- 
ably beyond that of the bar, is a body which is on every side 
disowned, fled from, and cited as the ultimate type of vulgar 
ignominy. Dr. Johnson’s famous remark, “Sir, I am ua- 
willing to take away any man’s character, but I believe the 
_— in question is an attorney,” has not yet lost any of 
ts agreeable piquancy to the ular palate. Only a year 
ago a young gentleman was rebuked in the House of Com- 
mons for intemperate lang in having likened the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to an attorney. In that House there 
are not more than two or three attorneys, although beyond all 
doubt the attorneys could, if they chose, unseat at next elec- 
tion half its members. Imagine the commotion in the Upper 
House if an attorney were to receive a rage! And yet 
there is many an attorney who, by employing largely a certain 
counsel, has poner Be pee ny on him the peerage which be- 
longs to the Great or the Chief Justiceship. The very 
name of attorney is considered a synonym with a rogue, and 
yet to attorneys we confide our property and our honour, our 
secrets and our title-deeds, without a moment's qualm of 
doubt. Look round those dingy houses in Lincoln’s-inn-fields 
or Bedford Row; there are deposited the broad acres of half 
England ; there are the conveyances, mortgages, settlements, 
whose loss or mutilation would make the peerage bankrupt. 
The inhabitants of these fusty chambers hold the keys of the 
family peace of the highest in the land; to them come the 
spendthrifts for help, the sinners for confession, the broken- 
hearted for counsel ; and these trusted friends and guides are 
attorneys. And yet the stigma of the profession is so great 
that these men cannot eem it, but themselves in com- 
mon speech and general thought lie under its pervading 
obloquy. 

That this is so is probably due to no other cause than the 
fact that, among the immense numbers that compose the pro- 
fession, many are almost necessarily involved in work of 8 
more or less “ dirty” kind ; while there is in the profession 
no visible difference of grade to form a demarcation betwee 
the higher and lower classes of practitioner. Solicitor and 
attorney are two names for the same person, arising from the 
circumstance that in the common law courts “attorney” is 
the proper name, and in the chancery courts “ solicitor” is the 





esignation of the lawyer who conducts a suit. As Chancery 
business has a phantom of greater respectability about it, law- 
yers prefer to be styled in general solicitors, but they are at 
the same time attorneys, and attorneys are equally capable o! 
being solicitors. Now, as there are in London some three 


jon and teaching of the prin-| thousand attorneys or solicitors, and more than twice that 
e highest development of men- | number in the country, as many of them are in poor circum- 


stances, and are the agents of those who are also in poor cif 
cumstances, as many also are beneath the influence of any 
professional sentiment of honour, and as all are armed with # 
knowledge which gives them over the non-legal world the 
adv of the holder of marked cards, there is a sufficient 
exp why the profession as a body is tainted with s 
somewhat evil odour; and this being so, it furnishes us with 
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xplanation why the profession is not generally adopted 
= of those open to men of good social position, but pre- 
viously unconnected with it. Could any internal line be drawn 
which would distinguish the higher walks from the lower, we 
should probably see men of birth resorting to it as readily and 
frequently as to the bar. This is exemplified very well in 
scotland. In that country the attorneys are divided into 
three principal classes. There are first the Writers to the Sig- 
net, bearing as a distinctive title the letters W. 8. after their 
names, who practise as solicitors in the courts, and also ascon- 
yeyancers, and who are distinguished by the privilege that 
they alone may prepare some few legal writs which pass the 
Royal Signet. Next to them are the solicitors before the 
Supreme Courts, distinguished by the initials 8.5.C., who do 
not enjoy the technical —— of being Royal writers, but 
jn practice occupy exactly the same ground as the W'S. 
Below these again are the solicitors before inferior and local 
courts, who are not allowed to practice in the Supreme 
Courts at all. The practical result of this division is, that po- 
pular prejudice scarcely rises above the lowest class, that the 
S8.C. are in general considered a highly respectable body, 
and that the W.S. are quite equal to the bar in honourable 
consideration. Indeed it is commonly the case among the 
families of the country gentry, that after the eldest son has 
gone into the army, and the second to the bar, the third be- 


comes a W.S.,and keeps in the family the honest profits of 


its legal business. More than one baronet is thus now an at- 
torney in Scotland, and more than one English peeress of high 
degree is the daughter or granddaughter of a Scottish at- 
torney. 

It a needful also to notice the distinction in the corporate 
constitution of the profession in the two countries, as operat- 
ing very sensibly upon its character and influence. In Eng- 
jand, indeed, the attorneys have no corporate quality at all. 
They are in theory the officers of the courts of law, and in 

ractice they are guerillas, fighting every one for himself. 
There is a species of club in Chancery-lane, called the Incor- 
porated Law Society, of which many are members, and which 
provides lectures for the young aspirants to the profession ; 
but the belonging to this club is wholly optional, and it exer- 
cises no legal control over the profession at large. The same 
is true of the Provincial Institutions which are found in seve- 
ral of the larger towns. But in Scotland each class of the 
profession, the W.S., the 5.8.C., and the country solicitors, 
forms a distinct corporation, with full ——- self-govern- 
ment, and of regulation of the terms of admission to mem- 
bership. And in consequence the organization of the bodies 


is much more complete than it is in this country. Both the|B 


leading corporations, for instance, have a large and valuable 
library, and a widow’s fund, or compulsory scheme of assu- 
rance, by which annuities are provided to the widows of all 
the members. Each also appoints its own scheme of educa- 
tion, and has in consequence been able to render it of such a 
character as to secure that every candidate shall not be mere- 
ly a good lawyer but a man of fair accomplishments in litera- 
ture. Thus the W.S. Society requires that before a young 
man enters into articles—or as it is there termed, becomes an 
“apprentice’—he shall have studied at a university for two 
years; or have had a first-rate public school education, with 


one year at a university; or in default of such a course, that 
he shall pass an examination in English literature, in general 
Greek (or some modern 
language in place of Greek), in arithmetic, algebra as far as 
quadratic equations, and five books of Euclid. Then, prior to 
his being admitted into the profession, he is required to have 
served an “apprenticeship” in the office of a W.S. for five 
years (about to be shortened, we are informed, to three years 
in the case of University graduates), during which he must 
have attended four courses of law tectures, one of them being 
of civil law; and after all, he is subjected to a strict legal exa- 
The fees amount to about £400, exclusive of the 
The attainments and the expense of the 
inferior legal corporations, or societies, are of course less than 
tes its own, 
with, it may be safely said, a desire to render the status of the 
body and the character of its members as high as its circum- 


history and geography, in Latin an 


mination. 
apprenticeship fee. 


in the case of this leading body ; but each 


stances will permit.—( Zo be continued.) 
ili 


HIGH LIFE IN PERSIA. 








I sit in the best room of the empty Anderoom of the prince- 
governor of the fairest of the Persian cities, and look out on 
the clear blue sky, and hearken to the whispering of trees and 

i My room is a small 


murmur of fountains in the gardens. 
square apartment, — carpeted ; but the walls are of mud 
and not even whitewashed or plastered level. 


vances—a clumsy leaden button, a loo 
same metal. The windows close with a leaden hook and eye 


but the wood of the sashes is warped, and the hook and eye 
Rude as they are, they are very 
lass, divided by 
lattice-work into stars, and squares, and circles, and diamond 
shapes. The glass, though coarse and bad, is beautifully 
stained, for the Persians are famous for their colours, and the 
light comes through them sobered, yet fantastic, giving quaint 

here are no 


cannot be made to meet. 


pretty. The panes are of many-coloured 


expression to many of the objects in the room. 
chairs, tables, or other furniture in the apartment, but a cur. 


door. 
rabble of bottles, full of wine and sherbet. 


mur of my servants in the ante-chamber, which is se 
from mine only by a very slender partition. Day an 


with good cause. 


The floor is strewn with leaden trays, each bearing a gift of 
honour from some magnate of the province. On some of these 
and strange shapes. On 
some are packets of the famous caravan tea from Russia. On 
some stand tall rows of sugar-loaves, standing like sentinels on 
guard to protect the other dainties. On some of the trays are 
ripe fruits piled up in prodigal heaps ; the large water-melon, 
and rich clusters of grapes, with the bloom still upon them, 
fresh gathered. Here and there stands a large bow! of cream, 
or a pot of honey, and the snake-like tube of a golden kalion 
My European clothes and travel- 
ling gear seem strangely inharmonious and out of place amidst 


trays are sweetmeats of many colours 


lies curled up in the midst. 


this pretty scene. 


I look out from my windows on a spacious garden sur- 


rounded by high walls, regularly and neatly built. In th 


centre of the garden a tountain plays, dashing its white spray 
Fair flowers 
of unknown dyes and undreamed-of loveliness, bow their 
heads as the zephyrs of noonday sweep over them. But beside 
them bloom also the rose and homely marigold, and the broom 


aloft merrily, as though at spurt with the air. 


The doors are 
of plain unpainted deal, and fastened i)l with uncouth contri- 
and a chain of the 


night 
that murmur never ceases. Flies hum and buzz about the 
room on restless wing, and the fleas of the neighbourhood are 
far too attentive. But, upon the whole,I feel very happy, and 


plant waves me a bonny welcome, and afar off, encircling the 
en, stands a row of cosmopolitan poplars ; and near yon- 
er rivulet is the sad and graceful willow,ever weeping. Rills 
of pure bright sparkling water meander about hither and 
thither. Yonder, amidst some stones and brambles, gushes and 
leaps a mimic waterfall. 
owls and turkeys walk about in the garden, and I meet a 
solemn-looking sheep, who appears quite at home in a sum- 
mer-house. Some handsome greyhounds lie in picturesque 
attitudes about the walks, attesting to the Persian love of 
coursing. In an outhouse there are some Armenian women 
petay my and in another are litters and travelling convenien- 
ces for ladies, and cradles made to be slung upon horses for 
children. In the midst of the en there is a tent, with sol- 
diers seated round a fire, on which simmers a large iron pot, 
where their meat is being cooked. 
Right before my window is a pile of arms, old English mus- 
kets and bayonets, with the name of Wilson on them. Upon 
a bench against the wall my guards sit drowsily. There are 
four of them. The chief wears a pair of spectacles, I think 
for ornament, as one of the glasses is wanting. I donot know 
why it is, but they appear to me like four monthly nurses. 
eg it is that their personal appearance, swarthed and 
untidily wrapped up as they are, is suggestive of some re- 
semblance. Perhaps it is the guilty way of jumping up and 
appearing to be busy all at once when caught napping. When 
I go in or out they run for the old muskets, which immedi- 
ately fall down all together, and are tumbled over, but are at 
last packed up, and my guards scuffle back to their places, 
and cuddle and slap them with much fuss and excitement. I 
feel disposed to say to them, “Oh don’t, if you please; you 
will hurt yourselves, and it is not a< all necessary.” But it 
appears that they call this cuddling and slapping of the old 
muskets a salute, and would feel professionally aggrieved if re- 
quested to omit it from an ill-judged consideration for their 
comfort. 
These four old creatures permit no one to pass beneath my 
windows, though they are always peeping in themselves, and 
privacy is quite impossible for a stranger among these lively, 
curious Persians. I had an eager crowd around me even while 
dressing this morning. 
In due time—it is about an hour after noon—the prince's 
servants bring in my dinner. They file in with trays upon 
their heads in interminable procession. ‘They are fine slender 
fellows with waists like wasps, and dressed in gay-coloured 
robes. It is a luxurious repast of an infinite variety of dishes ; 
but queer of taste, and more to be looked at than eaten by a 
riton. 
A whole day glides like this imperceptibly away, and a 
whole night passes like an instant in the dreamless sleep of a 
traveller. Next morning (it is always the same glorious sun- 
shiny weather) we go to visit the prince-governor at his coun- 
try quarters, and to thank him for his magnificent hospita- 
lity. His Highness is camped out in a garden about a 
league from the city, and has provided us with horses and a 
numerous retinue to conduct us hither. 
We proceed in imposing procession through the streets of 
the city. Our horses are splendidly caparisoned with golden 
housings and bridles. They are large horses, of the famed 
Turcoman breed, it being undignified for a man of rank to 
ride a small horse. At our right hand rides our Mehmandar, 
a colonel of artillery, who has accompanied us from the fron- 
tier, chi to suPPy our wants, and see that we lacked no- 
thing on the road. He has now got out his finest uniform, and 
blazes with starsand medals. The bridle-reins of his horse are 
of purple silk, massive gold chains form the head-stall. The 
bit is of solid silver. 
Eight common-looking men, dressed in blue calico, each 
with a stick in his hand, march in single file on each side of 
the road before us to clear the way. They are police- 
men, or feroshes. Behind us ride a large party of horsemen, 
each of whom desires to sell his horse to us, and shows it off 
accordingly with prance and caper. Soon through the dusty 
streets and shady bazaars, along the mud fortifications where 
the ground crumbles beneath us; past women, driving asses, 
who turn aside to hide their faces; past hersemen, who dis- 
mount and salute us humbly as we go by. So on—the theme 
of gossips and wonder, our arms and harness glittering in the 
sunshine—a gallant company ——s — into the open 
ot towards the pleasant garden where the prince is en- 
cam 





the royal family—are very numerous in Persia. They have 
immense power in civil and criminal jurisdiction throughout 
,| their districts—the power of life and death, the power to make 
and unmake men, the power of the rod, and the power of taxa- 
tion. They are respected and dreaded accordingly, though 
z has been the policy of recent goveraments rather to humble 

em. 

We found our host, the Prince-Governor of Khoi, seated in 
a tent of chintz and silk, pitched among a grove of fruit-trees, 
near a water-fall. It was a pew tent, though without any 
pretension to state or grandeur. On the ground were the 


coiled about each other. The wind played among the grace- 


though calling to each other among the leafy woodlands with- 
out, during the interview. 
The prince was a slight man, who gave yon the idea of ex- 


nervous power. 
i His skin was almost cop 


a -colour. 
fine and aquiline, beautifully chiselled. 


lis mouth large, but 


sion. 


short and scrupulously trimmed. His eyebrows artificiall 


erchief, narrow black cloth Euro 
silk under coat, white worsted of coarse fabric, an: 
lambswool, 
curled. 

e|. 


vee Be acon erga k badeny | aoe 
would have kept us standing, but the pride of the greutes' 
Oriental satraps has been humbled since then, and the 





The prince-governors—usually relatives or connexions of 
y 


bright-coloured carpets of Resht, and we sat upon chairs of 
ivory inlaid with brass, and fashioned to represent snakes 


ful branches of a beautiful plane-tree, which protected us with 
-|its shadow, and our horses neighed from time to time, as 
tain of beautiful shawl-work hangs in heavy folds before the 
All round the room are shelves, like those of a shop 
in Europe, and on one of these shelves stands an undisciplined 
In one corner of 


treme bodily weakness and exhaustion at first sight. But 
the room is a fireplace, grotesque and small. There isa mur- 


when you looked again, there was a latent fire about the eye, 
and a certain a of the lips, which indicated great 

e had a sidelong glance, which was not very 
His nose 


his teeth narrow and pointed, which gave it a fierce expres- 
It was a cruel mouth—a mouth that could utter unkind 
and bitter things, and like the taste of them. His beard was 


pointed after the manner of the Persian dandy. He had that 
rennial air of youth so common in Persia, and looked, with 

is well-dyed hair and carefully-preserved skin, scarcely more 
than thirty years of age, though in reality he must have been 
past sixty. His dress was a frock-coat made of a fine shawl, 
in which a delicate puce-colour, very sober but very clear, was 
the predominant tint. He wore a calico shirt, without a neck- 
trousers, and a n 
the 
national high, brimless, pointed, sugar-loaf cap of black 
neath which flowed long love-locks, carefully 


His whole aspect was one of extreme delicacy. As we ap- 
proached, he rose and graciously came up to shake hands with 
wenty years azo he 


now 


equality. The prince’s conversation was mild and courteous. 
He spoke in a tone so whisperingly soft and low that the gen- 
tle prattle of the waterfall was heard above his voice, and 
formed a sort of running accompaniment to it. 
Shortly after we were seated some very sweet tea was served 
to us in cups of delicate china. Then a pipe was brought for 
the prince, a splendid golden kalion filled with rose-water, 
and having a long silken tube and enamelled mouthpiece. 
When he had smoked out of it a few moments he handed it to 
me. Then the servants brought in coffee. Each servant as 
he appeared at the door of the tent placed the palm of his right 
hand upon his right thigh, and saluted his highness with a 
sideward motion, which is the very perfection of acted humi- 
lity. The servants were all handsomely dressed in long em- 
broidered _ of fine white cloth, and high caps of black 
lambswool. 
I contrasted his quiet, subdued talk with the blustering man- 
ners of some other princes I have seen, who thought it neces- 
sary to bawl themselves into importance, and the contrast was 
very much to the Persian’s advantage. There is no more re- 
fined gentleman in the world as to outward manner than the 
Persian nobleman. 
I cannot phrase respecting the Shah what was errone- 
ously said of a certain European prince nearer home, that he is 
the finest gentleman in Asia. He is a young man ot about 
thirty years of age, and he sits upon the throne which is doubt- 
less the most brilliant remaining in the East. It was upon 
some great public occasion that I first went to see him, and 
formed one of a long line of officials in state costumes wend- 
ing our way through the narrowest streets and shady bazaars 
of his majesty’s capital city of Tehran. We were the theme 
of much comment among the gossip-loving Persians, and of 
some laughter. Indeed, our appearance must have been comi- 
cal enough in the eyes of the decorously-robed and bearded 
Orientals. We must have seemed to them as though we had 
tried all the arts of civilization to make ourselves uncomforta- 
ble. Our clothing was thick and heavy, and tight and stiff 
with gold lace. Our tail-coats are neither seemly nor decent 
in the view of Asiatics, and are, indeed, perhaps the most ab- 
surd garment ever devised by the insane fancy of a tailor. 
The sun was hot and fierce, but our heads were only pro- 
tected from it by the cocked-hat, which is surely the funniest 
head-dress ever worn by man—tight, stiff, brimless, heavy, un- 
manageable, dingy, awkward, absurd. Some of us, too, I re- 
member, were not quite master of our horses, which were 
gaunt and fiery animals of the famous Turcoman breed, such 
as are used by officials in Persia in public procession and cere- 
monies. Woe betide the unskilful rider who is mounted upon 
one of these terrible chargers, for their manes are cropped 
closely, after the fashion of the country, so that an unsteady 
horseman has no place to catch hold of and right himself after 
a dangerous plunge. Thus it chanced that when we got out 
upon the Maidan, or large open space before the king’s palace, 
where the household troops were assembled on parade, and 
our horses heard the discordant thundering of military bands, 
the order of our procession was broken in a very laughable 
manner, and some of our company gave the Persians an in- 
voluntary show of horsemanship which appeared to delight 
them amazingly. : 
There is litle outward state about the palace of the King of 
Persia. It is a low building, with a spacious court and foun- 
tains in the centre, but without any pretensions to magnifi- 
cence, or to architectural beauty. A few slip-shod soldiers in 
the oddest uniforms, a few Russian-looking officers of state, 
were sprinkled about here and there, and at last the prime 
minister, a grave and dignified looking man, conducted us to 
the king’s chamber. 
It was a mean apartment, and scantily furnished, the only 
fine thing about it being a very beuutiful carpet from the looms 
of Resht. His majesty received us standing. When he had 
spoken to us for a few minutes he went away, and left us in 
e room. At first sight he looked something like an Austrian 
noble ; and, indeed, was a good deal surrounded by Austrians, 
and may have thus insensibly acquired some of their man- 
erism 


n 4 

His dress was a kind of short frock-coat, made of shaw]- 
work, and awkwardly cut. It stuck out in es at the 
skirts, and was tightly belted in at the waist. He wore small 
red high-heeled pointed shoes, European trousers of black 
cloth, narrow, and badly mede. On his head was a high Per- 
sian cap of black lambskin, shaped like a sugar-loaf. His man- 
ners were easy and familiar. He had a jaunty bobbing sort of 
way with him; but a good deal of sterling pride, and a kind 
of dryness in speaking sometimes, as if he knew great many 
things which he did not intend to discuss. I remarked that 
this last peculiarity was very effective. He had, moreover, a 
short decisive royal manner of speaking, and came abruptly 
to the point at once. On the whole, his appearance struck me 
as being prepossessing, although the resemblance to the kind- 
ly and debonair lords of Austria wore away when one looked 
at him more closely. In person his majesty is small and 
slight; he is dark, with regular features, but bis face is not 
marked with any peculiar elevation of ane or expression. 
He has, fine black eyes of the shape of an almond, which are 
considered a great beauty in Persia, and although he kept 
them nearly closed, there was evidently a smouldering fire in 
them, that it might be dangerous to kindle. The worst of the 
eyes is that they never look anybody in the face, but shift 
shout uneasily, like those of a lion in a cage; but this might 
have been owing to some slight defect of vision. The king 
wore a long drooping black moustache, and had a way of 
twisting it while speaking. His face, with the exception of 
the upper lip, was closely shaven. : 

The King of Persia is said to dislike Europeans generally, 
and to believe that the Emperor of France and himself are the 
only two sovereigns in the world. He has formed this 
opinion chiefly with the aid of a French illustrated newspapcr, 
which he receives, and of which such as are likely to 
please him are translated for his — The French have, 

influence over hi . : 

nn ot the present Shah of Persia is a fit king for a 

race of horsemen. He is an ardent hunter, a good shot, able 

to bring down a wild ass with a rifle. He is a bold and dex- 

terous rider. Heis witty and accomplished, after the manner 

of his countrymen, and, indeed, something more. He draws 
with taste and talent, he has a knowledge of military 
music, and, when I was in Persia, had just caused a most 
magnificent and beautifull illustrated copy of the Arabian 
Nights Entertainments to prepared for his own use. His 
habits are simple and abstemious. His daily food is usually a 
little rice and a little roast mutton, with dry bread. His fa- 
vourite drink is cham e. His mind is active and unusual - 
ly vigorous for that of an Asiatic. Under favourable circum- 
stances he might have made a very remarkable sovereign. 
After the murder of the Ameer, he determined for a short time 
to be his own prime minister. It might have been happy for 
t | Persia had he persevered in his intention. But of course it 
suited nobody about him, and they soon found means to dis- 
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gust him with the office. He was so flooded with washing- 
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bills, bills for the repairs of old walls, demands for servants’ 
wages, and such undignified affairs, that, after working day 
and night for a week, he gave up his task in despair. But it 
is by no means improbable that he may resume it some day, 
for he has a confirmed habit of thinking for himself; and it 
might be unsafe to nes upon his apparent inattention to 
what is going on. Powerful also as any minister might be, the 
king’s frown would ruin him, and leave him friendless in an 
hour. The late prime minister, the able and astuve Sadr 
Agem, had raised his own influence to an uocnampled height. 
He had seized upon all the public trusts and employments in 
the kingdom, and had filled every place of importance with 
his own creatures. The Shah’s relations were mere pension- 
ers on his bounty. One of his sons was married to the king’s 
daughter. But all at once, in @ single day, his power was 
broken to pieces, and he became a prisoner and a beggar. 
The king’s private expenses are very small; they do not 
amount to more than fifteen thousand tomauns, or say seven 
thousand pounds English money, yearly. The late king spent 
at least four times that sum. The Shah of Persia has very 
little power, strange to say, over the public revenue, but he 
sometimes gives presents and rewards from it; not often, how- 
ever. Perhaps he may give a thousand tomauns to somebody 
once or twice a year in this manner. His presents are gene- 
rally rather burdensome than advantageous to those who re- 
ceive them. He will sead a person one of his old coats, or a 
brace of partridges, or a roebuck, and the servant who brings 
the precious gift expects and receives enough to keep him for 


atwelvemonth. Taus,if the Shah wishes to reward one of 


his attendants, he frequently sends him with a present to some 
considerable person. The ancient magnificerce and liberality 
of Oriental princes exists nu more. 

Indeed, the income of the state itself is small. The revenue de- 
rived from the customs is, or was recently, not more than two 
hundred taousand tomauns yearly (about one hundred thou- 
san pounds) ; for an extraordinary irregularity prevails in the 
mode of levying the public taxes in Persia, and the custom- 
house affairs are in a surprising state of confusion. In some 
places the duty on goods is levied by weight or quantity, 
without any consideration of value. In other places there 
an ad valorem duty on the same articles. In some places 
customs duties are levied by the mule-load, gold watches and 
charcoal paying the same tax. It is impossible to have a rich 
king or 4 rich country by such means as these. 

he Shah has eleven wives, but they live very meal, and 
are restricted to the simplest necessaries, common clothes, 
scanty rations of wood and charcoal, and a small sum of mo- 
ney monthly. They are torbidden to make presents to their 
relations. ‘The Shah’s favourite wife, however, who is called 
Geiran, or the antelope, is altogether on a different footing, 
and is as much a queen, or more so, than the wife of any Euro- 
pean sovereign. Her history is romantic and strange. She 
was a miller’s daughter, who caught the king’s eye one day 
while he was riding through a village, and his constancy to 
her and devotion to her in all things, bas something very 
touching and knightly and noble in it. In spite of her humble 
origin, she is now cailed “the honour of the state,” and is 
proved by courtiers to be descended from Cyrus. 

The old old custom of the king sitting in judgment in per- 
son, of which so many instances will be found in the Bible, 
existed up to a very recent date in Persia. It was abolished 
ne ne the last few years, in consequence of the Russian 
ambassador, going in state to an audience, being horrified 
by seeing a number of corpses of persons who had just been 
executed dragged from the presence-chamber. The manner 
in which the 5bah condemned a criminal to death was very 
simple and impressive. He merely made a horizontal motion 
with his right hand, when the feroshes or executioners, who 
always attend him, seized the condemned person and executed 
him immediately. It is said that a Persian magnate was often 
observed to put both his hands to his head and shake it when 
quitting the royal presence. The Shah asked him why he did 
so? “TI like to feel,” replied the Khan, with grim pleasantry, 
“that it is still upon my shoulders.” 

The chief state of the King of Persia, like that of the prin- 
ces of Barbary, is kept on horseback, and despatches and pub- 
lic documents are dated from “the king’s stirrup.” hen 
his majesty goes abroad, although only for an afternoon's ride, 
he is accompanied by several hundreds of horsemen. If he 
makes a summer excursion, to get out of the dust and stiflin, 
air of the capital, he will have fourteen or fifteen thousan 
followers in camp with him—a ragamuffin army who often 
enough lack provisions, and who are always a terrible inflic- 


tion on the surrounding country where the royal tents are 


pitched. 
A VERY GREAT VAGABOND. 





Many a promising scion of a goodly house has lived to be- 


come the disgrace of the family, and earn for himself the de- 


signation of “a Co vagabond,” but in such cases the 
ity 


descent from tability to utter disreputableness is gene- 
rally gradual. It is something uncommon for a walt ben, 
gently nurtured youth, with an honourable career before him, 
to deliberately place himself out of the 
choosing a calling in which success but 

the more conspicuous. Devonshire claims the doubtful 
honour of giving birth to a notable exception to the rule, in 


the person of one who, a hundred and fifty years ago, was 


known far and wide as the — of the Beggars. 


Towards the end of the year 1693, the rector of Bick] 
Rev. Theodore Carew, h 


wont in country-places on such occasions, rich and poor united 


in rejoicing at the happiness of their pastor, and on the day of 


christening, feasting aud merry-making enlivened the usual! 


sedate village. Before one out for the church, the child's 


fathers, Hugh Bamfylde, ., and Major Moore, tossed 


or precedence, and the major losing, the infant hero of the 


day was christened Bamfylde Moore Carew. 
As soon as he reached a fitting age, y 


to satisfy his master, and fill his 
ture career. These were cruelly 
esca, 
follow the hounds whenever they had an opportunity, and on 
one of these happy days Carew and his companions inflicted 
so much damuge to a field of wheat that the irate farmer com- 
plained to the head-master. Rather than await the certain 
punishment of their misdeed, Carew and three other boys ran 
away from school, and sought safety from pedagoguce and 
ome with some gipsies encamped in the neighbourhood. 

he wild life of their wandering friends so captivated the 
truants, that they decided upon joining them “ for good,” and 
after going through a certain probation, the headstrong-quar- 


ends with hopes for his fu- 
frustrated thro 


tett were admitted into the fraternity, and instructed in the| and 


art tof preying upon the outer world 
aving to meaner spirits the clearing of hen-roosts, and 
the uapping up of unconsidered trifles. ; 


fident in his powers of deception, upon 



















ey, the 
a son born to him, and as is the 


: oung Carew was sent 
to Tiverton School, where his progress was sufficiently rapid 


a boyish 
pade. The scholars of Tiverton School were allowed to 


, our ignoble hero, con- | him 
practising 


human credulity. His first victim was an_ old lady who was 
ciabiitiea as diviner, aod sfler extract 
convince her of his ilities as a div an ex 
ed her to codes 
the hidden wealth, and decamped betore his dupe = 
ng, and be- 
ul mendicant. 
A robust frame enabled him to endure privation unscathed, and 
wherever there was room to stretch his limbs, he slept as 
soundly as the veriest sluggard could desire. He was, in stage 
parlance, an excellent dresser, and —_ o— oe 
as easily as his clothes; his wit was always q nven- 
" : deserted him. 
Like Mr. Puff, Carew supported himself by his misfortunes, 
and might truly say, “no man went through such a series of 
th He was not, like more 
content with repeating a stereotyped 
; he took the trouble to visit the scene of any 
calamity likely to be talked about, and make himself master of 
tails, 80 as to be better able to pass as one of the suf- 
ferers. This perverse industry was rewarded with an income 
He especially delighted in deceiving those 
frat to detect his impostures. 
tleman who had known him from childhood, he 
obtained relief twice in one day, and his own brother opened 
his purse to bim all unsuspicious of his relationship. A fit of 
remorse sent him back to Bickley, where he remained some 
little time, apparently contented, and the worthy rector began 
t his truant 
peared with- 
relish to his 


Yarew owed no little of the impunity attending his roguish 
practices to the good-nature of the western gentry, who seem 
to have thought with the poet, that the pleasure was as great 
in being cheated as to cheat, and treated the rector’s son with 
Dining one day during the 
dhe 
est could deceive him—-an 
ext day he excused him- 
self from following the hounds, but as soon as the colonel had 

‘ofthe house to a wa pawn, bene ——— 

a pair 

He was | req 
not long in finding him, and extracting a crown from his 
ket. The cripple then asked if he was near Colonel 


haunted by a v 


ing from her a fee of twenty guineas, directed 
a laurel-tree growing in her grounds, where she w 


the value of the information. After this, all his energies 
devoted to attaining proficiency in the art of 
fore long, he stood Shout arival as a 8 


tion fertile, while his presence of mind never 


calamities in the same space of time.” 
commonpiace impostors, 
form of a) 


all the 


of a guinea a day. 
who ought to 


ave been the 
From one 


to hope to see him yet a credit to his family; 
disposition proved too strong; one day he di 
out a ae and returned with renew 
vi i-life. 


more familiarity than contempt. 
hunting-season at Colonel Strangeway’s table, his host 
thought it impossible that his 
opinion Carew did not dispute. 


gone, slipped out 
oy the fraternity, changed his clothes for rags, borrow 
of crutches, and went in search of his entertainer. 


trangeway’s residence, and the good-natured igen 
ally took great trouble to explain how he cou! 

short-cut. Carew profited by this advice so as to 
time to change his appearauce 


“A miserable object indeed,” said the colonel. 


a clean breast of it then; but the colonel could not believe he 
had been so dec zived till he saw the cripple “one in his own 
dining-room. Of his cleverness in disguising himself, the fol- 
lowing is a striking instance. Calling at a country mansion 
I was shown into the 
room in which the gentlemen sat over their wine. One of the 
gratification at being in- 
e had heard so much of, but had never seen. 
Carew informed him that he was certainly mistaken on the 
int, as he had presented him a few days before with a 
inea. This announcement led to a de- 
deceived, 
Cc departin of thi Sinted that 

ter. As Carew was , one e com pap 
F couihat again on S eavtaia day 
When the day came round, an old woman 
appeared at the house in question ; she was old, ugly, and de- 


where a large party was assembled, 
guests, a Mr. — expressing his 
troduced to one 


latter 
suit of clothes and a t Mr Pleydell bel 
bate as to the possibility of Mr. le ng 
and the discussion led b several wagers being |: 


he would find the same party 
at another place. 


crepit, her charms recei 


no addition by her back bein 
encumbered with two 


ing children, while a third trot 


Hempenrve at her side. The juvenile chorus which announced 
set all the dogs of the house barking, and quickly 
brought out the maids, to see what the hubbub was about. 
The “ grandmother of three helpless children” (two borrowed 
beggar-woman, and one from a hump-backed tinker), 

“ whose dear mother had been burned to death at the dreadful 
fire at Kirton,” told her pitiful tale, which the servant repeated 
to her mistress, who sent out half-a-crown and a basin of 
broth. While the old man was busy with the latter, the gen- 
tlemen gathered round her, and were so shocked at her mi- 
every one of them bestowed something 

—_ her. The broth finished, the beldam departed, invoking 
b tlemen ; but as soon as she was out 
of their sight, a loud view-halloo startled their ears, and they 


her arri 


from a 


serable appearance that 
essings on the kind 


were not long in verifying the suspicions it raised. 
Of the many characters in his varied ré 
ony of the wae 
e 8 no 
tually working his 
end. He was a living chronicle of shipping d 
neglected no chance of acquiring useful info! 


in making himself perfect in the 


left alive. A few hurried questions put him in 
the ship’s name, her 

destination, and cargo. 
manity, and Carew sought to inspire the terror-stricken sea- 


man with sufficient courage to tempt the waves. His efforts 
were vain; and finding the ship was about to sink, he sprang 
swimmer as he was, this pursuit of know- 
fatal to him ; as it 
was, he was thrown bruised and insensible on the beach. The 
anxious watchers of the wreck naturally supposed he was one 

down ; he was carried 
ly, whose attention soon 


into the sea. Stro: 
ledge under difficulties was near provin 


of the crew of the vessel they saw 
into the house of a charitable | 
brought him round. Of course he did not disclose his true 
character, and was rewarded for his daring and discretion b 
sundry gifts, and certificate from a , setting fort 


} a a piece of good-fortune of which he failed not to make 
@ most. 

Perhaps Carew’s boldest exploit was his victimising the Duke 
of Bolton at Bampton. Ha with some difficulty obtained 
an interview, he made himself known to his Grace as Bam- 
Ide Moore Carew, shipwrecked on his way to England, in a 
wedish ship, of which he was supercargo. 
familiar to the duke as that of a good family ; and the sham 
supercargo gave such excellent reasons why he could not ap- 
ply to his tions in his need, that all suspicion was disarm- 
ed. Not content with inviting the imposture to dinner, the 
duke ordered his barber to shave, and his valet to dress him, 

sum among his friends. 

Being called away, his Grace insisted upon Carew’s staying 
the nigh and gave strict injunctions to his servants to make 
It would seem that they did not make him 
enough, for he made some excuse to leave the 


tleman actu- 
get there by a 
gt there in 

n. At dinner, he asked of 
the colonel if he had seen a miserable object on the road. 


ire, Carew found 
pwrecked sailor by far the most profitable, and 
» AC- 
passage to and from Newfoundland to = 
an 
rmation. Hap- 
pening to be on the coast on a stormy evening when a vessel 
was wrecked, he swam to her, to find only one of the a, 
ion 0 
‘s name, her port of departure, 
uriosity satisfied, gave place to hu- 


that he was the sole survivor of the crew of the Bristol ship 


. The name was 


house, and made his way to a public-house patronized 

ts, where he spent the ht in making many ie 

uke’s expense in more senses than one. Next morning, he 

started to Salisbury as the shipwrecked supercargo, where the 
“2 upper ten” liberally subscribed for the ducal protégé. 

uring one of his predatory excursions, Carew saw ang 
was smitten by a Miss Gray, the daughter of a Newcastle guy. 
geon. Wisely judging that the wild life of the wander, 
might not wear the charm to her eyes it did to his own, be 
persuaded the captain of a vessel lying in the Tyne to intro. 
duce him as his mate, and in this guise prosecuted his 
and with such success, that the lady consented to elope with 
him to Bath, where the indissoluble knot was tied. 
jan grew tired of the — of Bath, the newly wedJed pair 
took a tour through Somerset and Dorset, concluding the 
honeymoon at Porchester, of which town one of Carew's yp. 
cles was then minister. The worthy clergyman, while he 
opened his door freely to his nephew, improved the occagion 
by attempting to prevail upon him to change his course of 
life. Curew replied to his arguments by returning to Bath, 
not as a gentleman, but as an old cripple, and fin ing phile 
sophical amusement in contrasting the scorn with which he 
was treated then, with the deference paid to him on his former 
visit. “The rich, who before saluted him, spurned him from 
their path ; the gamesters overlooked him, as bringing no fish 
to their nets; the chairmen, instead of an obsequious ‘ Please 
your honour,’ cursed him ; and the pumpers who had waited 
on his nod before, denied a glass of water ; the clergy passed 
him with supercilious brows; and the ladies, who had beep 

r to dance with the handsome brid m, could not 
bear the sight of the shocking creature.” However, he con- 
soled himself for the change by making his second stay in the 
city as profitable as the first had been pleasant, and leaving it 
a richer, if not a wiser man. 

The death of Clause Patch left the throne of mendi 
vacant, and Carew was elected king almost unanimously, eA 
might now have retired from the active pursuit of his profes. 
sion, and lived like his predecessors on the loyal contribu. 
tions of his subjects ; any for himself, he only sought to 
prove worthy of their su by increased exertions, and 
thereby came to grief, for, falling into the clutches of one Jus 
tice Lethbridge, who had an antipathy to vagrants in general, 
and their monarch in particular, he was committed for trial 
at the sessions, when he was sentenced to seven years’ trans. 
portation to Maryland, where white labourers were in grest 

uest. Carew heard the severe sentence unmoved, and 
laughingly told Master Davey, the owner of the ship which was 
to him to slavery, that he would be back in England 
before his captain. 

In due time the Juliana arrived at her destination, and was 
speedily boarded by planters on the look-out for blacksmiths, 
carpenters, tailors, and handy men ; but Captain Froade could 
find no purchaser for Carew, whose peculiar talents were va- 
lueless in the colonial market. Anxious to get rid of this un- 
saleable lot, the captain took Carew ashore with him to an 
inn where the planiers congregated, and succeeded in finding 
one bold enough to purchase the last of his living 
While the price was being settled over a jorum of paneh, ep 
subject of debate contrived to secrete a pint of brandy and 
some biscuits in his pockets, and then slipped out unobserved. 
Once out of the house, Carew boldly struck off across the 
plantations, and for that day and aig went on his way uure- 
marked, or at least unquestioned. The next morning, how- 
ever, he was brought to a stand by some lumbermen, who, to 
obtain the head-money for capturing an escaped convict, com- 
pelied him to accompany them to the nearest magistrate, who, 
after hearing Carew’s story, ordered him to be taken to the 
nearest prison. Here heaccidentally heard that Captains Har- 
vey and Hopkins, with whom he was acquainted, were with 
their ships in the harbour. A message from him brought them 
to the prison with the generous proposal of liberating him by 
becoming his purchasers, a proposal declined by Carew in the 
spirit with which it was made. Spite of all persuasion, he 
insisted upon them informing Captain Froade of his where- 
abouts, and before long he was once more on board the Jv 
liana. The attempt to escape was punished by a severe flog- 
ging, and he was ordered to assist in loading the ship, a heavy 
iron collar being tastened round his neck, to prevent any repe- 
tition of the offence. However, his two friends did not desert 
him ; they bribed the boatswain and mate of the Juliana to 
keep their eyes shut while their prisoner took advantage of 
Froade’s absence to gain the shore. They supplied him with 
flint and steel, a et compass, some biscuits, cheese, and 
wine, and wonld have relieved him of his iron incumbrance, 
but for fear of incurring two years’ imprisonment thereby. 
Carew — reached the woods, and felt himself compara- 
tively safe. He se - in a tree during the day, — his 
way under cover of the night, carrying a firebrand, to light 
him on his path, and keep thesnakes, bears, and wild-cats from 
making too close an acquaintanceship. After a un- 
molested for some days, he encountered a party of Indians, 
luckily of a friendly tribe, and with their assistance got rid of 
his collar; but although they treated him kindly enough, he 
found he was not to be allowed to leave them ; so he accom- 
modated himself to his circumstances till their watchfulness 
relaxed and a chance of escape presented itself, when he 
sprang into a canoe, and succeeded in making his way to 
Newcastle, Pennsylvania. Once in a civilised community, 
Carew lost no time in putting his old arts in practice, with 
his usual success. Among his many victims was Whitfield 
the preacher, from whom he obtained four pounds. Working 
his way through the principal places in New England, Carew 
at last reached Rhode Island, where he was engaged as a sea- 
man by the captain of a humeward-bound ship, aud in due 
time get safe to England, to the great astonishment of his 
friends and of merchant Davey, who never dreamed the men- 
dicant monarch would keep his promise of returning home 
before Captain Froade. 

The darin was not destined long to enjoy liberty. 
While watchin; convict ship Philleroy from Topsham quay, 
Mr. Davey and a party of seafaring men came up to him ; the 
former, as soon as he saw Carew, cried out that he had come 
in good time, and that as he had come from Maryland for his 
own pleasure, he should gv back to suit him. Carew, not see 
ing the force of this argument, resisted, but his assailants were 
too many even for him; he was overpowered, conveyed on 
board the vessel, and at once put inirons. In vain he re- 
monstrated, in vain he asked to be allowed to communicate 
with his friends, his captors would not even let him send to 


himself was inclined to treat his prisoner with some considers- 
tion, and struck off his irons as soon as they were fairly out at 
sea; unluckily, he was carried off by a fever, and his succes- 
sor was a man of very different temper; he swore he would 
not be served as Froade had been. Carew was of another 

anchored in Mile’s river, 
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country stood him in good stead, and enabled him to reach | culated to invest the name of Napoleon III. wi 
the friendly woods in time to choose a good hiding-place. | credit in the eyes of men, both ‘at ye peg hen 
Adopting his old plan, he passed the daytime in a tree, and/| either of these. It is just the one question on which all par- 
once saw his pursuers pass beneath him, and heard their curses | ties in France are united, and b successfully dealing with 
at their ill success. As he had been obliged to set off without | which he might incontestably claim for his dynasty the merit 
visions, he was compelled to help himself to anything in | of | what neither the Bourbons nor the Republic ever at- 
the way of food at the planters’ houses, the cows teth in| tempted to do. The temptation is, indeed, so obvious, that 
the yards affording him wherewith to quench his thirst. Af-|one marvels only at the perfection to which the varnish of 
ter one or two narrow chances of capture, the fugitive got to| moderation and Lebearsace is carried in the remonstrance of 
the river and succeeded in finding a canoe; but all efforts to| M. Drouyn de Lhuys. But in reality nothing can be more 
cast it from its moorings proved futile, and he was just begin-  apgaen or threatening than the tone of the French despatch. 
ning to despair, when his eye caught some horses grazing | Not a word is said in it about the late conscription or the 
near, and he felt he was saved. Jumping on the back of the| equivocal position of Galicia. The convulsions in Poland 
pest-looking of the troop, he with some difficulty induced him | which have become periodical, are declared to be “ the symp- 
to take the water, and was soon safe on the other side of the | toms of inveterate evil ; they bear witness to the impotence of 
Delaware. Dismounting, he - his steed a kiss and a bless-| the combinations which have been hitherto devised in order 
ing, and trudged onwards with a rejoicing heart. He to reconcile the kingdom of Poland with the situation which 
his way through the States, visiting Philadelphia, New | has been created for her.” On the other hand, no special in- 
York, and Boston, at which last port he embarked once more | terest or sympathy of France is adverted to; but the public 
for home. . ’ opinion of Europe is pronounced with a deli i - 
As soon as he arrived in England, he made for Exeter, in | cision not to be a br tg as opposed to ee pe tn a 
hopes of finding his wife and daughter there. Itsoon became | dition of things created by the Partition Treaties. The Duc 
noised abroad that the famous King of the Beggars had re-| de Montebello is bidden, in point of fact, to tell the Russian 
turned, and crowds flocked to the inn where he took up his | Cabinet, in politest phrase, that the patience of Christendom 
lodging. Among others came Mr. Davey, to satisfy himself | is spent, and that Europe can no longer afford to have a maga- 
that the report was true. Convinced that it was Carew him- | zine of revolution kept in the midst of her by swaggering and 
self, the merchant congratulated him, and started a subscrip- | reckless Cossacks. sd 
tion for his benefit, which was liberally responded to by the} We naturally turn from the meanness of Austria and the 
admirers of the returned convict’s pluck and determina-| menace of France, to the remonstrance sent by our own For- 
tion. Having collected the tribute to his notoriety, he lost no | eign Minister at the same time to the Court of Russia. It is 
time in joining his wife, who had given him up fordead. Ca-| not less characteristic of the man by whom it was penned 
rew then paid a visit to a relative, Sir Thomas Carew of| and of the country whose judgment it was intended to con- 
Hackern, whe generously offered to give him enough to live| vey. It is substantially an argument of international law, in 
pon comfortably, on condition of renouncing his puta- | which the breach of contract by Russia with England, France 
ble calling. Bamfylde, however, preferred what he called in-| Austria, Prussia, Portugal, Spain, and Sweden is set forth, and 
dependence ; and went over to France for a time, till he sud- | the futility of the defence set up by Prince Gortzchakoff and 
denly bethought him that he had never favoured London with | his rs for ee from the terms of the Treaty 
his presence, and resolved to try what he could do in the me-/| of Vienna is firmly and forcibly insisted on. The revolt of 1881 
tropolis. He had scarcely begun to experiment on the cre-| afforded no justification for Russia's breach of engagement 
dulity of the Londoners when he was laid up by a severe | with the other Powers; and the Czar is distinctly reminded 
illness, during which he came to the resolution to abdicate his | that he holds his Polish provinces by no naked right of con- 
throne, a resolution he carried out on his recovery, in spite of ees but by the general consent of the signatories to the 
the vigorous remonstrances of his vagrant subjects. How or) Treaty of 1815, who annexed stipulations and conditions that 
chee he lived oe eaney epenletions a _ ny a ey ce been fulfilled. In another despatch to Lord Napier 
avers that some lucky lotte: i a m to live | the Forei i i i . 
at his ease in his native Devonshire till he died there at the Ge een ee es Gone 











— of concession made in the recent offer of amnesty. 
age of seventy-seven. he Poles are not yet crushed, and therefore they do not sue 
ee ea for mercy ; and if they were disposed to come to terms of 

DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE REGARDING | compromise, the amnesty affords them no other inducement 
POLAND. to lay down their arms than the vague promise of being again 


placed under the system of rule which, upon a sudden sug- 
Three handfuls of the very best salt have been thrown on ion from an suk eoundiler, permitted the proscription of 
the tail of the great bird of prey, and the effect has been just | 2,000 of the educated youth of Poland as a mere matter of po- 
what might have been anticipated. The talons of the Musco- | litical convenience. Prince Gortzchakoff does not scruple to 
vite eagle are still fixed in the panting vitals of its victim ; and | cast the blame of the nefarious measure of conscription upon 
until forcibly driven, or scared by some actual menace, into | M. Wielopolski, the apostate Pole, who for some time has lent 
relaxing its murderous hold, the heart's blood of Poland will | himself to work the will of his country’s oppressors. The 
continue to flow. may or may not be true; but the treachery of thus 
The diplomatic correspondence of the last two months,| making it by the head of the Russian Cabinet, while his 
which has just been published, will be read with no ——_ wretched stibordinate still holds office under him at the daily 
interest by every man of political feeling or foresight. With | hazard of his life in Warsaw, is a memorable lesson to all who 
all the instinctive reluctance to interfere in the domestic cor- | are tempted to forsake their independent convictions and their 
cerns of a powerful neighbour, evinced by the English, French, | sense of public right by the lure of official distinction, and the 
and Austrian Governments, the tone of their several remon-| vain hope, perhaps, of being able to accomplish some 
strances betrays a susceptibility to the atmosphere of public | purpose in alliance with om Fog When the Marquis 
opinion on the question of Polish wrongs, and an anxiety as/| polski was called on to take office, there were many of the 
to the consequences to Europe of leaving those wrongs any | aristocratic Poles who believed that he had received assurances 
longer unredressed, which is very remarkable. “ Never too} from the Czar that warranted him in incurrin personal un- 
late to mend” seems to have forced its vulgar but honest way | popularity in order to have the o portunity of giving patriotic 
at last into the temporising and poco curante counsels of di-| advice and gradually seeking to effect administrative ameliora- 
plomacy. For the thirty which followed the suppres-|tions. Such was, indeed, his own account of the matter, and 
sion of the last revolt in Poland, every appeal to the sympa-| such may have been his intentions. But, identified as he soon 
thy and duty of other States was uniformly met by empty ex- | became with odious measures that he could not avert, he soon 
pressions of t, half-audible whisperings of deprecation, | became a special mark for national hatred. Many attempts 
addressed to St. Petersburg, and unconcealed resolves that,come | were made to take his life by the pistol and the dagger, and 
what might, Europe would not interfere. The territorial sta-|on one occasion ke narrowly esca the effects of poison. 
tus quo settled in 1815 was like the Athanasian creed, which | His temper became e and his judgment perverted 
few who talked of it could repeat, and still fewer explain ; but | by the incidents of a position to which he obstinately clung, 
a form appealed to on all occasions as the end of controversy | and whether or not the fatal decree of the Proscription origin- 
and an infallible test of orthodox and respectable opinions. | ated with him, or was only acquiesced in by him, he must 
But the superstitious belief in the Treaty of Vienna is palpa-| bear more than a Muscovite share of the reproach.—Zr- 
bly wearing out. Apostolic Austria, indeed, still believes and | aminer, May 2. 
trembles; perhaps it would be more correct to say, because 
she can no longer thoroughly believe she trembles. Count Rech- 
berg’s refusal to join ina tripartite demand that the Czar 
should reconstitute Poland in accordance with the Xan 
given by his uncle at the Congress of Vienna was thus ex- 
plained by Count Apponyi in a conversation with Lord Rus- 


ielo- 


——_—_———_ 
A CASE OF SEDUCTION. 
There is nothing so wearing to the spirits and aggravatin 
to the temper of the truly ical Reformer, as the continua! 
tendency of his most cherished friends to accept office under 


office he is banishing himself to the Ministerial benches. The 
erratum which Mr. Stansfeld is so anxious to eorrect in the 
Times really is of no consequence. Whether he was “ kicked 
out” of the Liberal camp or “ picked out,” is all the same in 
its results. The virtuous Cox will think nothing of him now. 
In time, Mr. Bright will come to denouncing him together 
with the rest of the bloated oligarchs. The distressed Poles 
are already begging to give him up. The champions of the 
runaway —— seem to gaze after him more in sorrow than 
in anger. They have taken a kindly farewell of him, and they 
are enough to say that they think it right of him to go. 
But he can no ~~ a sincerely flatter himself that he belon 
to that bright band. It must have been a harrowing thought 
to any of the number who formed part of the Halifax audience, 
to feel the conviction creeping on them as he spoke, that the 
white feathers of office might already be seen growing on the 
new fledged official swan. Short as was the interval that had 
ae gree r. Stansfeld, by the time he had got to Halifax, 
had begun to look on the Admiralty as a rather ill-used 
public body. It was a at mistake to regard that ex- 
cellent branch of the public service as a mere Augean stall. 
“I should not be speaking the truth,” Mr. Stansfeld told 
his constituents, “if I did not say that the present Board 
of Admiralty had not already gone some way, and with an 
earnest purpose and with great personal labour, in the path 
of reform.” We do not say that Mr. Stansfeld has ever at- 
tacked the Administration as a Saaee or a firebrand; 
on the con , he bas uniformly conducted himself, in his 
short political life,as a high-minded and liberal gentleman. 
But when the Halifax reformers saw their representative 
assuming the of charity, and hoping all things and 
believing all things of the Admiralty board, they may well 
have moaned in spirit, and thought that the world was out 
of joint. “It is impossible all at once to return to a con- 
dition of expenditure which would be as satisfactory as a 
normal state of things. But I look forward confidently to a 
ual, well-considered, and p ve diminution tn the 
urdens of the country.” Was this the Lancelot of debate, 
who had so often shot like a star before the eyes of lords and 
ladies in tournament at Westminster? It is probable that 
the hearts of the friends of the oo marked and appre- 
ciated the sudden growth that had taken place in Mr. Stans- 
feld’s confidence in the economical resolutions of the Whigs. 
With a corresponding acuteness Mr. Stansfeld bade them 
good-bye, very much as if he was going not to Downing- 
street, but to New South Wales. This is a changing and 
dan; us world, and he well knew that the sweets of office 
could not be tasted without loosening the ties that bound him 
to his political school. The moment was a painful one. A 
creditable ambition alone enabled him to sustain it :— 
A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 
Bat still he answered with a sigh, 


Excelsior ! 
—London paper, May 2. 


———_=.>—————— 
ENGLISH TEMPER TOWARDS AMERICA. 


The state of feeling between England and America is one 
to excite grave, and we fear it may be lasting, anxiety in the 
minds of all attentive politicians. Our relations are strained 
and critical, and are scarcely likely to become much less so. 
There is serious fault on both sides, and true candour on 
neither. Lord Russell is the only prominent statesman on 
either shore of the Atlantic who is guiltless, or nearly guilt- 
less, of blame for this state of tension. America boasts aad 
England taunts. America asks nominally for neutrality, 
when she means something very like an alliance; and Eng- 
land offers as neutrality what is something very like hostility. 
But the true cause, all, of the electric state of the politi- 
cal atmosphere is this—that the North feels the attention of 
England fastened on her inferiority to the South in equani- 
mity of beari: 1—which is as conspic- 


uous as it is a Gee she gets no sympathy at all for 
that superiority to the South in purpose and motive which 


_— her feel the revolution so bitter and intolerable an 
jury. 
aad this ine eomnequence ia degree of our aristocra- 


tic standards for estimating political government. English 
statesmen think of composure, high bearing, a firm will, and 
a strong arm, as the external tiga of good a ust 
as,they would take the same c ics in an individual 
as the external of good blood and high breeding. They 
go no further in their estimate than the mere r ofa 
government. They see the Northern statesmen boastful, fid- 
getty, and wav intoxicated with a little success, trying 
to ignore great failures—and they stamp the Government at 
once as mean, while it is only plebeian. They see the South- 
ern Government comparatively reticent, promising little, per- 


Goverment. It is not as if the accident had only ed j i 
sell : . ee - S forming much, tranquil in adversity, unelated in prosperity, 
once or twice. Like Mr. Pickwick’s sufferings, this d of | an tam’ Go en ‘00d. 
“The policy of Austria is not to make any agreement with | misfortunes is chronic. Never have Mr. Cox-and Mr. Had- | *"¢ Cae See Soveramass a once 40 good, when ES 


Russia, for that would indispose the Polish subjects of Aus-| field loved a youn 
tria; but neither, on the other hand, to encourage Polish re-| to cheer them wi 
sistance, for as ones nig —— x er < ame - 
tion to the Au province of Galicia. If a national diet | py Lord Palmerston to the Ministerial benches. This it is 
and a national administration were established at Warsaw, the that makes political life unutterably trying to the people's 
Poles would not be satisfied. Their next object would be to | friend. It is one long course of disappointment. y some 
restore an independent kingdom of Poland, which would re-| cyrious fatality, he finds that it is invariably the Admiralty 
uire the annexation of its ancient age re and if that po-| which exercises this fatal fascination on his companions. 
licy were successful, Galicia would be lost to Austria. Perhaps it may be, that the unhappy Government department 
Yet within a month of the avowal of thiscraven and im: in question is ~ oH in a way to attract the especial notice 
tent policy, Count Rechberg felt himself constrained to indite | of a patriot—who, however, little knows where he may ex- 
to Count Thun, the Austrian envoy at St. Peters- | pect to go to when he looks up the subject of marine re- 

burg, to be read by him to Prince Gortzchakoff, in which he | trenchment for the first time. Perhaps, occasional promotion 
iteously deplores the danger of ignition to con us States | is only Lord Palmerston’s way of cutting off the heads of the 
folding conquered provinces, which constantly arose from | tallest Liberal pies. At all events, the thing oceurs too 
the flames of rebellion that ever and — — pace Rus-| often to be : ya —— It Son ae to Lord Cla- 
sian Poland; and meekly but earnestly urges the “ expediency | rence t used to ways happening to poor Mr. 
of taking measures to place the Polish province under Rus- Sa. No sooner had they laid their guns for an 
sian dominion in the conditions of a durable peace.” What/| assault upon the Administration trenches, than they were 
these measures may be Count Rechberg does not say, for the | picked off by some Ministerial rifieman. After a short inter- 
best of all reasons, that he does not know; nevertheless he | val they used to reappear on the other side of the wall, radi- 


Hle—never have they trained him up 
is glad bright eye, but when he came to 


adds, “ by so doing consequences disastrous to all Europe will | ant with new found glory, very much as Romulus ap) 
be avoided. pA What the Russian Government understood by|to his astonished countrymen after his deification. _— 
these forewarnings of a general confla we are not left | their new position these transfigured heroes used to waft the 


any room to dou Early in April, Baron Brunnow had an | fondest messages back 
interview with Lord Russell, in which, 


hrastic reserve, he plainly said, that “there were pro- | tually to tell the Radicals, “I am not dead but sleeping here. 


Hy 


Russia were included; but 

none of these projects; she wanted no compensation; she | was 
the present territorial arrangements of Europe, and 
Great Britain would do so likewise.” We cannot affect 
to doubt the drift and aim of such expressions. Imperial 
France would desire — better than to be permitted to|came for Christian in the “ Pilgrim's 


entered into | to my country.” 


equally di . Cruel destin 


rogress ;” and Mr. 


tke 
boast that she has contributed potentially to the liberation of | touching spirit of mingled 
Italy from a yoke, and the rescue of T from for- ze. ood b 08 


know them well, and love them, he was sure to be carried off 


to their old associates. “ Weep not for 
throwing aside all | me,” Mr. Bernal Osborne was wont upon such occasione vir- 


afloat for altering the map of Europe, in which com- | Lord Palmerston has oe my body, but my soul still belongs 
to Mr. Layard’s fate, though slightly different, 

had marked him out 
for one of those Government offices of which he had spoken 
tingly so often. It is Mr. Stansfeld’s turn last. Lord 
merston has come for the Radical pilgrim, as the Angel 


Polish independence. It is her | Stansfeld has taken leave of his friends at Halifax in the same 


us was “ banished into 


only able, and united by the vigour of an evil ambition. The 
causes which cement its public opinion may be—we know are 
—very discreditable causes—causes which imply the vital 
strength of a degraded prejudice in the masses, and the intel- 
ligent wse of those prejudices in the few. 

ut not the less the superficial opinion of English cul- 


ture ju the result and ignore the cause. It is always 
peer B ia England to fight for a Bad cause well managed, than 


for a good cause ill m: , or rather not ed at all, 
which is nearly the case of the Federal cause. e have no 
tience in England with mere political And the 


orth, for the last two years, since it was delivered from the 
defined purposes and statesmanlike yoke of the Slavery party, 
has been a mere mass of tation, traversed in every di- 
rection by a thousand streamsof incoberent tendency, “ know- 
ing nothing” save its wish to keep the Union unbroken, and 
> ne Beet at all the br me to do heved on = 

e system of m resentation, which sows 

Stig’ or more flagrantly expressed thaa ia Ar. Horeman’s ore 
ably or more ex r. Horsman’s ora- 
tom las week in the = of Commons. * * —ASpectator, 

fay 2. 


—_——_>—_—_ 
THE PRINCE OF WALES SPEAKS IN PUBLIC. 


On the 2nd inst., the annual dinner was given by the Royal 
Academy, the Prince being among the guests. When his 
health was toasted, he made his maiden speech, thus reported 
in the journals. 

H. R._ HH. the Prince of Wales, who spoke evidently under 
deep emotion, but in a liarly clear and pleasing tone o’ 
voice and with great impressiveness of manner, said, “ Sir 
Charles Eastlake, our Royal Highnesses, my Lords, and Gen- 
tlemen,—It is with the most contending feelings of pleasure, 

, and sorrow, that I rise to return you thanks in the name 
Royal family for the kind terms in which 
you, Sir Charles, have 


cordial way in which assembly has received 





urkey 
cible partition. redemption of Poland through her in- to be taken. 
terposition would be an achievement immeasurably more cal- ” Mr. Stansfeld feels e 





uy that in accepting 


it. (Cheers.) I cammot on this occasion divest my mind of 








ee ee 
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the associations connected with my beloved and lamented 
father. His bright example cannot fail to stimulate my ef- 
forts to tread in fis footsteps (loud cheers); and, whatever my 
shortcomings may be, I may at least presume to participate in 
the interest which he took in every institution which tended to 
encourage art and science in this country (cheers), but more 
especially in the prosperity of the Royal Academy. (Loud 
cheers). Adverting to my marriage, I beg you to believe how 
grateful I feel for, and 1 may be permitted to add how sin- 
cerely I appreciate, the sentiments you have expressed with 
reference to the Princess. (Loud cheers.) 1 know that I am 
only speaking her mind in joining her thoughts to mine on 
this occasion. (Loud cheers.) We neither of us can ever forget 
the manner in which our union has been celebrated through- 
out the nation (cheers); and I should be more than ungrateful 
if I did not retain the most lasting as well as most pleasing 
recollection of the kind expressions and reception which my 
attendance at your anniversary meeting has evoked this even- 
ing.” (Loud and continued cheering.) 


——_—@——————— 


Tae Crvu. Service Commission.—The eighth annual re- 
port of the Civil Service Commissioners was issued on Satur- 
day. The nominations notified to them last year show a large 
increase, the number being 3,649. On the greater number of 
the occasions for making appointments to clerkships, &c.,com- 
petition has not been employed. In the War-office last year 
as many as 82 vacancies out of 107 were filled by absolute no- 
minations of Excise assistants, who are not subjected to com- 
petition, have also been more numerous in 1862 than in 1861 
(162 against 95), and in 1862 there were 24 absolute nomina- 
tions to situations in the Probate and Divorce Court. The 
ratio to vacancies of candidates examined has varied but 
slightly during the five years, the range being from 26 per 
vacancy—which was the proportion in 1860—to 3 per vacancy 
in 1862. The standard of examinations in non-competitive 
examinations has necessarily become a low one, inasmuch as 
the examinations for clerkships of the higher class, such as 
those in metropolitan offices and in the provincial establish- 
ments of the Customs’ department, are now competitive to the 
extent which has been mentioned. In fact, for a great num- 
ber of appointments the ability to read and write and to add 
a few figures is sufficient, and for others still less is required. 
It will not, therefore, be matter of surprise that in non-compe- 
titive examinations the ratio of rejections to certificates is 
very much smaller than it my my was. The appointments 
last year in the Civil Service for India announced for compe- 
tition were 80 in number, and the commissioners have been 
officially informed that 60 at least will be assigned in July 


eiro quarrel between Mr. Christie and General Webb, and the 
attitude of the former gentleman toward the Brazilian gov- 
ernment. It was remarkable mainly for Lord Palmerston’s 
thorough-going adoption of Mr. Christie’s views, and his sneers 
at all other parties mixed up in the unfortunate dispute. These 
were distributed among the local authorities, General Webb, 
and the British mercantile community at Rio—who will all 
however probably survive them. Indeed our noble Premier 
seemed almost to have lost his temper. The irregularity of 
General Webb's course, in addressing Earl Russell, was at 
the same time only treated as it deserved to be—thatis to say, 
with contempt. 

The two conspicuous ministerial discomfitures of the week 
occurred in the home and financial departments. Never losing a 
chance to push their favourite doctrine of centralization, our 
Whig Cabinet had pounced upon the short-coming of the metro- 
politan police, when the Princess Alexandra of Denmark made 
her famous entry into London in March last, and had based 
upon it a Bill for depriving the civic Corporation of its rights 
to guard its own limited domain. But the Corporation has 
its backers and admirers, influenced in greater or less degree 
by the spirit of conservatism and the flavour of turtle-soup ; 
and so these backers rallied in Parliament, and the Home Se- 
cretary has been fain to abandon his project. Then came the 
turn of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, anxious to rake 
honest pennies into the Treasury from all quarters, and pro- 
posing to tax Clubs for their licenses to sell potent li- 
quids, and Public Charities upon their incomes. Vain 
hope! Imagine the lordly “Conservative,” the vivacious 
“ Reform,” the dilettante “Atheneum” threatened with a 
tax! What else could happen? Not club-law precisely, 
but the club-spirit, was evoked ; and poor Mr. Gled- 
stone could not contend against it. In the matter of the 
Schools, Hospitals, and other local Institutions devoted 
to educational, healing, and kindred purposes, the ex- 
citement was even more intense. The patrons of all these, 
comprising many foremost men and including the Duke 
of Cambridge and the Archbishop of Canterbury, went in 
formal deputation to remonstrate with the inexorable tax- 





next, if a sufficient number of competent candi should 
present themselves. The ber of candidates was in 1856 
only 56, ty! rose to 171 in 1861, at which it remained 
in 1862. Of the candidates of 1862,24 came from the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, 20 from Cambridge, 16 from Scottish Uni- 
versities, 25 from Trinity College, Dublin, and 8 from the 
Queen's University in Ireland.— Times, May 1. 








ON EXHIBITION. 
R. GIGNOUX’S 
“THE ALPS BY SUNRISE,” 
At Goupm’s Gatery, No. 772 Broadway, corner 9th St., 
from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
Admission ...... . Beents. 





G C. DE MARINI, Graduate of the Baltimore College of 
Dental Surgery, Pupil of the late Dr. Harris, of Baltimore, 
and since associated with Dr. Ed. Maynard, of Washington. 
No, 60 East Turrty-rourts 8r., 
Between Fourth and Madison Avenues. 





MaRRIED—On the 14th inst., at Sp ‘ood, Westchester Co. 
by Rev. Dr. John Lillie, of Kingston, CHIBALD OGILVIE and 
Nau, eldest daughter of Mr. James Buchan. 





To Conresponpents.—2R. H. J. The verses to which you allude 
are certainly not Byron's, though — intended as an imita- 
tion of the farewell to England, in the first Canto of ‘Childe 
Harold.” The specimen you send us is so clumsy, that we judge 
the authorship of the verses would not be worth knowing. 
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CHANGE IN THE “ ALBION” ESTABLISHMENT. 

Mr. William H. Morrell, formerly of this city and latterly of 
Montreal, having become associated with me in the conduct of 
the Albion, it will hereafter be published in the name of Young 
and Morrell. W. YOUNG. 

New York, May 21, 1863. hy 

TO SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTS. 


In accordance with the above notification, we have to request 
that all remittances and communications on the business of this 
journal may be addressed to the undersigned. 

Ws. Youne. } YOUNG & MORRELL. 

Ww. H. Morrext. 











Tidings from Europe. 

The mails by steamer of the 9th inst. from Liverpool reached 
us at so late an hour yesterday, that we must limit ourselves 
to a brief glance at their contents, postponing until next week 
any extracts from the latest among them. 

Save in respect to Poland—whereon a few words presently 
—interest in home affairs is almost exclusively limited to 
proceedings in Parliament. We note indeed, though there is 
no need to dwell upon it, the fact that, on the 2nd inst., Mr. 
Adams received a Trades’ Union Deputation, headed by Mr. 
Bright, and bearing a complimentary Address to President 
Lincoln. What passed was strictly what would be imagined 
by any one conversant with the parties and the occasion. 
Mr. Adams was not sorry to get a modicum of approval from 
neutrals, and lop-sided Mr. Johan Bright most naturally for- 
got the position of neutrality that his government has assumed. 
But we may forget him forthwith and go back to the Palace of 
Westminster, where the debates have been extremely long, 
sufficiently piquant at times, and on the whole rather discour- 

aging to her Majesty’s Ministers. One of them will attract 
some attention here, inasmuch as it concerned the Rio Jan- 


collector. He was not to be seduced from, or bullied out of, his 
conscientious convictions ; and he made a magnificent speech 
in the House against the coveted exemption. But the House 
looked ominous; he was afraid of a vote; the government 
declined to press his view. Sir George Grey moreover has 
had to submit to the will of the Commons’, in the matter of 
giving garotters a taste of the cat-and-nine-tails—sound sense 
having over-ruled the tendency of the day to shirk whatever 
pains our own sentimentality. Garotters will cease out of 
the land, so soon as their vile carcases are imperilled. 

On Friday, the 8th inst., the House of Lords discussed—to 
the extent of five closely-printed columns in the Times’ report 
—the condition and prospects of Poland. On the same even- 
ing, in the Commons, the State of Southern Italy occupied 
our British legislators, to the extent of sixteen. Both came 
to the inevitable conclusion, in which, as in “ Rasselas,” no- 
thing was concluded. All the wisdom of all our law-makers 
will not bring the Czar to consent to the dismemberment of 
his Empire, unless the Poles themselves wrench consent from 
him by dint of arms; nor will the Italians, bent upon extir- 
pating brigandage and Bourbonism from their Peninsula, 
pause to consider if this or that measure meet the wishes of 
foreign commentators. Perhaps we may return to this sub- 
ject—perhaps, as these debates will have no perceptible influ- 
ence upon the course of events, they may as well be dis- 

We invite attention to the maiden speech of the Prince of 
Wales, delivered before a critical audience made up of the 
élite of the United Kingdom, guests at the annual dinner of 
the Royal Academy. It is neat and without pretence, and 
appears to have been spoken with point and feeling. The good 
effects of judicious training and excellent examp!e are, in fact, 
plainly to be discerned in the attitude of our future King be- 
fore the public. There is in him a mixture of modesty and 
of discretion which argues well, and an apparent inclination to 
pursuits that indicate a refined and cultivated taste. Without 
affecting to watch the footsteps of a youth not yet cumbered 
with affairs of State, and on whom Fortune has showered in- 
numerable advantages, we may instance his presence at the 
entertainment above-named, and also at the Philharmonic 
Concert where music of the highest class is performed. Science 
welcomed, at the Conversazione of the Royal Society, a youth- 
ful but influential patron, in him ; and we notice more than once 
the attendance of his Royal Highness in either House of Parlia- 
ment. How pitiful and painful the contrast, if one turns to 
the record of the early life and occupations of that Prince of 
Wales who preceded the young Albert Edward! In truth, 
the present generation, herein at least, may congratulate itself. 

We have given so much space to an article on the appeal of 
England, France, and Austria, to the Russian government, in 
respect to Poland, that we must postpone any lengthened 
consideration of the replies made to each respectively, which 
have been received and published. In brief, they leave the 
question precisely where they found it. In each a disposition 
is manifested—or we should rather say avowed—to amend the 
political state of Poland, so soon as the insurrection is put 
down. The reply to England is the longest and most laboured ; 
and for an evident reason—England urges Treaty stipulations, 
while France shows every desire to cancel them, and desires 
to consider the present difficulties on that ground of expedi- 
ency and ideal right, which the Emperor can twist and turn 
to suit his purposes. The real issue is a double one. Can 





Poland assure and maintain her independence? Will Louis 
Napoleon, aided perhaps by Sweden, again measure 

with Russia? We think not; but others are of contrary opj. 
nion. It is unwise to follow Mr. Seward’s example, and Prog. 
nosticate any thing, in these days. The military occurrences 
of the struggle still give no clue to its result. 

The attitude of the King of Prussia becomes more and more 
offensive to his people, and to the world of moderate lookers. 
on. 





The Civil War. 

The sole military news of the week, that carries weight 

with it, comes from the South-West, where there is reason to 
believe that the Union cause has gained no slight advantages, 

Jackson, the Capital of Mississippi, has fallen into the hands 

of General Grant, U.S., after a three hours’ fight for its pos. 
session, and after a variety of movements and skirmishes 
which it would be difficult and unprofitable to trace. At the 

same time General Banks, who we knew was fighting or fore. 
ing his way through Louisiana in a North-Westwardly direction 
from Opelousas, has actually taken possession of Alexandrig 
on the Red River, handed ever to him by Admiral Porter, 
U. 8, whose gun-boats had just captured it. It will 
be remembered that the Admiral himself, some weeks since, 
ran the gauntlet of the C. 8S. Vicksburg batteries from 
above. Thus the land forces coming from below have met the 
naval forces coming from above, and the lower portion of the 
Red River, from Alexandria to its junction with the Father of 
Waters, is under their control—a clear and important success, 
It should be mentioned also that some of Admiral Farragut’s 
fleet, that had run upwards past the Port Hudson batte- 
ries, were united with Admiral Porter’s in the expedition up 
the Red River, making the whole series of operations stil] 
more curious and interesting in a professional point of view. 
—Immense credit is also assumed by Northern papers on behalf 
of a Colonel Grierson, who has lately marched a force of ca- 
valry through 800 miles of the State of Mississippi, fighting 
innumerable battles, striking terror into the enemy, and doing 
incalculable damage—all with the loss of one killed and six 
wounded. The story, as told by our neighbour, the Times, 
does more to illustrate the ludicrous condition of jour- 
nalism, than to point a military moral. The New Orleans 
war correspondent of that paper rivals Kinglake or Russell— 
in all but his material—and boldly declares that nothing can 
surpass this achievement, in the annals of either ancient or 
modern warfare! The Editor however somewhat modifies our 
admiration, as he points out—with an entirely different ob- 
ject—an expression of the bold Colonel himself, when he had 
reaped his laurels: “no one can pass through that country, 
without knowing that the Confederacy is broken up. It is a 
mere shell with nothing in it.” To squeeze a shell, or pass 
the fingers through it, is not a Herculean task. Equity forbid 
that we should withhold a tribute of admiration from any 
meritorious cavaliers, on either side; but we cannot avoid 
calling to mind the late Stoneman ride to the suburbs of Rich- 
mond, in the course of which all the enemy’s “communica- 
tions” were 'so effectually cut off, that the enemy was forced to 
communicate immediately without them. 

Nothing from Murfreesboro; nothing from the Rappahan- 
nock ; nothing from the coast, save the erection of a few U.S. 
earthworks on an Island about 27 miles from Charleston, in di- 
rect line—nearer 40, by any practicable route, for it is not easy 
to transport either heavy or light guns over a continued series 
of morasses.—Meanwhile, regiment after regiment returns 
from the war, and each is gaily welcomed. The Irish Brigade 
is broken up and “Meagher of the Sword” has resigned, 
having received rather scurvy treatment from the War Office. 
The Conscription, it is to be presumed, will set all right.— 
The only other point that occurs to us, as worth record, is 
the still continued and serious discrepancy as to General 
Hooker’s killed and wounded in the last great fight. We 
have not heard that the Editor of the N. Y. Commercial Ad- 
vertiser has been arrested; and yet it was formally stated in 
that paper, a few days ago, that the ghastly total was 23,000, 
exclusive of prisoners and missing! All the while, quasi- 
official accounts set it down at 11,030! Whom shall we be- 
lieve ? 

Prominent among the civil occurrences of the hour is the 
Vallandigham affair, in the issue of which General Burnside 
has fully vindicated the supremacy of military law in the 
peaceful and loyal State of Ohio. The local Court, under his 
remonstrance, refused a writ of habeas corpus. The culprit, 
condemned by Court Martial to be imprisoned in a North- 
ern fortress, is ordered by President Lincoln to be transported 
to the South. Perhaps the South will decline to receive 
him; and so he may be huddled off his jailers’ hands 
upon the debateable ground between the respective pickets. 
Yet it must be owned that very few persons in this land of 
liberty care much for its practical application, judging by 
the apathy with which this event is viewed. The great 
majority of those who profess themselves shocked are 
prompted by antagonism to the Government. There was an 
indignation meeting at Albany, the other day, whereto Go- 
vernor Seymour, of this State, communicated by letter, and in 
extremely violent terms, his sense of the outrage. But the 
letter smacked of local politics. So, on Monday evening last, 
a similar meeting was got up here in Union Square. In point 
of numbers and respectability of participants, it was a deci- 
ded fiasco. Nor is shame generally felt on the subject. The 
masses think Mr. Vallandigham a very troublesome 
fellow, and are thankful that he is put out of the way of doing 
mischief. The few who are aggrieved and yet loyal shrink 





from joining the aggrieved and disloyal. Thus Liberty and 
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free government sustain & rude shock, and no one cares. The | European system,” it is not a little curious to notice how the 
poral deterioration is something frightful, and not to be de- | vices attributed to that system are rapidly coming into play. 


gribed. As for consistency, it is a thing scouted. Mr. Lin- 


1848, in which he abused President Polk and denounced the 
war, with a virulence not to be surpassed. Yet a breath 
against this President and this war is held, from the pulpit 
to be a sin against God and’man. Mr. David Dudley Field, a 
noted advocate for measuring men’s patriotism by 
their willingness to lick the boots of the Administration, is 
shown to have contributed an article to a periodical, in the 
dsys of the Dorr Rebellion in Rhode Island, justifying that 
seceding movement and taking ultra ground upon the rights 
of self-government. But no one cares; the discrepancy 
scarcely draws a remark. Adherents of the Government 
trust the war will last, because they believe that its political 
and financial embarrassments would be greater—if peace were 
proclaimed, and even with the restoration of the Union—than 
they are now. Commercial men for the most part are accom- 
modating themselves to the war, and pray for its continuance. 
The horde of speculators and contractors—there is no need to 
finish the sentence. 

Let us conclude our usual summary with a further proof, 
reluctantly cited, that the decadence in political morality is 
rapid indeed. General Burnside is evidently jealous of 
General Butler. A trick, worthy of Fouché, has been perpe- 
trated in the city of Louisville, within his department and 
with or without his assent, over which Republican journalists 
grin approval. The story—told in an administration paper, 
in placid ignorance of its shame—states that at a Theatre in 
that place the military authorities devised a trap for catching 
malcontents. They ordered a national air to be played, and 
the Manager to announce beforehand that any persons to 
whom it would be obnoxious might incontinently leave the 
House. A dozen or fifteen individuals, mostly women, took the 
hint and stepped out—but fell into the hands of a Provost's 
guard, and were straightway marched offto prison! It is hard 
to believe that such an incident can have happened in this 
once proud and sensitive America, and that the very stones do 
notcry out! 


The Conscription Act ; Aliens. 

“ A Subscriber” writes to inquire whether he is liable to the 
pending Draft. He informs us that he has “ declared his in- 
tentions,” but has not become a citizen of the U.S. by the 
customary process, and has not “ voted.” 

What can we say in reply, that has not been already said? 
There stands the President’s Proclamation of the 8th inst. 
It may be clumsily worded, as usual; but its purport is clear. 
It may be utterly at variance with the semi-official announce- 
ment of the American Secretary of State, who, be it observed, 
is a recognized medium of communication between the Gov- 
ernment at Washington and all foreign States and individuals. 
It may directly contravene the intention of Congress, whether 
expressed in the Bill as passed, or suppressed in the 
formal copy laid away in the archives. It may 
choke all international comity, one basis whereof is 
a due and reciprocal regard for the rights of resi- 
sident aliens. It may be tantamount to asserting that intent 
and accomplishment are synonymous, which Mr. Seward ought 
to be the last man to propound, seeing that he has given notice 
ascore of times that the “rebellion” was to terminate at an 


feels the public pulse, without committing himself. A doubt- 
ful stroke of policy is said, by well-instructed journals, to be 
determined on. If it be approved or tolerated in anticipation, 
the edict is launched forthwith. If otherwise, the same obse- 
quious journalists declare that such a plan never entered the 
Imperial imagination. So, probably, with the American Secre- 
tary of War. It will be recollected that one clause of the 
Conscription Act empowered the holder of that office to ac- 
cept a sum not exceeding $300, as a commutation for 
men drafted but unwilling to serve. 
course, it also gave the converse privilege to the monied 
but unready individual—for one can scarcely imagine 
a Congress so openly servile or venal, as to leave the office- 
holder the option of ordering his political opponents into the 
ranks, while his supporters might purchase exemption. Ne- 
vertheless, it has lately been announced from Washington, 


ter optional with him. It is enough to say that both text and in- 





As matter of 


with the vague authority that may be disclaimed or not 
at pleasure, that in Mr. Stanton’s view Congress left this mat- 


ference are so clearly against him, that the most unscrupulous 
of his backers in the press decline the dirty work of support- 
ing him herein. Unlike therefore the action that applies 
only to aliens, we may consider this attempt to override Con- 
gress as a dead failure, of which little more will be heard. 





Progress of Affairs in Canada. 

Under the heading “Appointments,” and upon the next page, 
it may be seen that the Cabinet has been reconstructed, since 
the Dissolution of Parliament. Mr. Dorion takes theplace of 
Mr. Sicotte as the leader of the Lower Canada section, while 
Mr. George Brown—who heads the Radical Reform, locally 
known as the “ Clear Grit,” element—is believed to exercise 
a controlling influence over the action of the Premier, inas- 
much as both Mr. Dorion and Mr. H. L. Holton (the new Finance 
Minister) were members of the short-lived Administration in 
‘58, known as the Brown-Dorion government.—Of the two 
vacancies that appear in the list elsewhere, the Solicitor- 
Generalship is said to have been accepted by Mr. Cassidy, of 
Montreal ; so that the in-comers, or reconstructionists, have a 
majority among their colleagues. It is to be presumed that 
in the pending election the new Ministry will be identified 
with retrenchment, and with a repudiation of the Inter-Colo- 
nial Railway scheme. So far, we do not gatyer their inten- 
tion as to the Militia Bill. The writs are mainly returnable on 
the 3rd of July. 

Without pretending to guess at the issue of this appeal to 
the country, we incline to the belief that the public, which 
holds aloof from party, deems the late change on the whole a 
beneficial one. But Mr. Brown, perhaps, who now lies low in 
the back-ground waiting to see how the new organization 
will work, may yet, at no distant day, come out as the acting 
Chief in a Ministry whereof the present heads may be subor- 


dinate. 
——__>____ 


PAusic. 


The Opera season really came to an end on Monday night, 
when “ Ione’ was performed with singular success, Madame Guer- 

















appointed date, and behold the end is not yet! But these, 
and many other such reasons why this Proclamation is at once 
disreputable and inexpedient, have not prevented its issue and 
will not stave off its execution. Provost-Marshals will do as 
they are bidden. If therefore “ A Subscriber” has any special 
aversion to a drill under the broiling sun of August, a floun- 
dering in November’s mud, or the chance of being pounded in 
the shambles of Fredericksburg, he must bestir himself in his 
own behalf. Mr. Stanton is down upon him. Lord Lyons 
will not fly to the rescue, unless under a strong sense of duty. 
Is the duty obvious? There’s the rub. 

~ Our advice to “ A Subscriber” is simply this. There must 
be many of our countrymea, in his locality, similarly circum- 
atanced. He should try to bring them together, to consult 
and take joint action. Let them confer by deputation, or by 
letter, with Lord Lyons, and urge upon his Lordship the need 
of a protest being lodged with Mr. Seward, or of some plan 
being adopted from which exemption may ensue. And what- 
ever is done must be done quickly. Fourteen days have 
already slipped away, out of the sixty-five mercifully accorded 
by Mr. Lincoln. 

It is our belief that this arbitrary measure has been parti- 
cularly aimed—not at the English here resident—but at the 
vast masses of our dear Irish brethren, who have unaccount- 
ably held back from volunteering, and have run counter, by 
their votes and influence, to the political party dominant at 
Washington. A fuir wish to avail himself of the abundant 
bone and sinew of this race, aptest for war, may 
indeed have inspired the well ing President; a desire 
to be avenged on them for their democratic leanings may have 
prompted the idea in his Excellency’s Cabinet. The dodge 
in fact appeared so glaringly iniquitous, that even the least 
scrupulous of the Administration journals have not had a word 
to say on its behalf. Yet it is of a piece with another pre- 
tension, in this matter of the Draft, which has come to light 
since our last issue; but as this one concerns the American 
citizen also,and is therefore discussed by the local press,we shall 
do little more than put it on record as pertaining to the moral 
phenomena engendered by the civil war. Howsoever fre- 
quent and severe may have been the denunciations in these 
United States of what has been contemptuously termed “ the 





rabella taking the of the heroine. The house was more full 
than it had been of late; and the energetic and able troupe fairly 
worked it into a fit of enthusi Considering that it is our 
|fate in these days of Verdi, to assist at a perpetual duel 
|@ Voutraace between vocalism and instrumentation—wherein, 
trom the nature of the weapons, the latter always has the best of 
it—considering, we say, this strange perversion of musical har- 
monies, this company has been immensely approved. May we 
have them with us again, in the early Autumn evenings, under the 
skilful management of Maretzek! We can only wish for the return 
of Medori, to restore to it its pristine completeness—and also 
that the beater of the dram may have a life-long e ement in 
some travelling circus, that will never visit New Yor 








Irving Hall appears to have taken out a patent for fine entertain- 
ments. To-night the Philharmonic band—and an admirable one it 
is—offer Mr. Carl Bergmann the deserved tribute of their services 
at a Concert, which is remarkable for its thoroughly modern pro- 

me. It contains, infer alia, Liszt’s Faust ie, never 
eretofore played in America, while Schumann, Wagner, and Ber- 

liez make up the list of contributors. 
ancients 


Drama. 


“There is not a single form of appeal in the whole range of 
human advertisement which I am not making to the unfortunate 
public at this moment. Hire the last new Novel—there I am, in- 
side the boards of the book. Send for the last new Song—the in- 
stant you open the leaves, I drop out of it. Take a cab—I fly in 
at the window, in red. Buy a box of tooth-powder at the chemist’s 
—I wrap it up for you, in blue. Show yourself at the theatre—I 
flutter down on you, in yellow. The mere titles of my advertise- 
ments are a irresistible........ Don’t think me mercenary: I 
merely understand the age I live in.” 

These remarks are e by Captain Wragae, in the course of a 
conversation with en Vanstone, which you may find re- 
corded in that artistic and fascinating novel, by Wilkie Collins, 
called “ No Name.” 

Toe Captain had just entered upon the Pill business ; and where- 
as thitherto he had merely fleeced individuals, he was now pilla- 
ging the age. It is needless to add that the Captain was success- 


I venture the suggestion that there are Wragges in real life, no 
less than in romance. A celebrated pill-maker, of local habitation, 
was once asked how he had contrived to win so a success. 
“ You see those people,” he said, pointing to the living currents 
of Broadway: “ well—nine out of ten are fools. My advertise- 
ments are not addressed to the tenth man.” 

Is this implied estimate of the human race a correct one? Per- 
—_ At any rate, this policy has been found to succeed splen- 
didly, in trade, both —— and this country. 

The first Napoleon c rized the English as ‘‘a nation of shop- 
keepers.”’ e remark applies with at least equal force to the 
American Republic. The devices of the shop-keeper always 
flourish here. This being the fact, it is not, perhaps, surprising 
that these devices have been pressed into the service of Literature 
and Art. If a wild and enthusiastic demand for rk, coffins, 





profuse and — coloured puffery, why should not a similar de- 
mand be inspi b poe 

; ture, romance ? ; 
Has not Mr. Stanton been borrowing from Louis Napo- profit is the life of Lil calcula aati tes taoe xk 


coln is shown to have made a single speech in Congress, in| leon? That astute 


_ similar means, for try, painting, sculp- 


theatrical enterprize—should not plays and 


h Danted ; players be elevated to a fame commensurate with that of patent 
has pted a plan, by which he medicines and improved paste-blacking? "7 


To say that theatrical managers reason, for the most part, after 


this fashion, is only to express a belief, the entertainment of which 
is fully justified by their advertisements and play-bills. During 
= = week, for example, the aspect of the metropolitan stage 


m particularly dull, not to say dreary. Yet managers, on 
every hand, have put forth extravagant pretensions. The record 
may be summed up in a == sentence. A great deal has been 
said and very little has been done. 
In front of _Niblo’s Garden, astonishing placards announce the 
“ wonderful impersonations” of ‘the most esteemed and gifted 
living interpreter of human sions,” Miss Bateman. Within 
this theatre, a young, beautiful, talented, and interesting actress 
has been nightly performing, with energy and taste, a part to 
which, in seve essential particulars, she is not yet equal. In 
front of Laura Keene’s, a kaleidoscopic formation oe capital letters 
sets forth the extraordinary merits of a troupe of pantomime 
artists. Within, rope-dancers and mimic Ravels present an enter- 
tainment that is yg respectable. In front of the Winter Gar- 
den, the fact that Mr. Clarke has drawn “ brilliant and crowded 
houses” is w on canvas and in glaring colours. Within, a 
skilful farce-player makes you laugh, by contortions of face and 
of person. In each of these cases there is nothing within to coun- 
- ce the pretension without. Truly, in the words of 
ago, 
One may smell, in this, 

Foul disproportion. 
It will be observed that Wallack’s theatre is excepted from this 
catalogue of pretenders. The reason is obvious. It is the only 
theatre in the city—and, I believe, the -_ one in the country— 
where the Art of Acting is truly and consistently respected, and 
where the cheap expedients of puffery are not habitually employed. 
I say this is no spirit of favouritism. The fact is patent. The 
management of Mr. Wallack presents itself for judgment on its 
own merits ; and if much attention is given, in these columns, to 
the performances at this theatre, it is because those performances 
merit and reward intellectual study. They are not faultless ; but 
they are the best we have. The admiring student of pees acting 
must, theretore, find his chief pleasure there; and such a one can- 
not fail to be glad that no windy pretensions of excellence are put 
forth by the management, to offend his taste and challenge his 
criticism. 
In the interest of fair play, however, it must be admitted that 
occasional blemishes are perceptible in the announcements of this 
theatre. In the play-bill of Thursday evening, for example—when 
that admirable comedy ‘The Road to Ruin” was admirably pre- 
sented—I read the following statement: ‘The profound and 
nee sy effect produced by the representation of ‘“ The Stranger,” 
n all its serious and interesting portions, and the joyous laughter 
produced by the comic scenes, exceeded anything ever before put 
upon the stage of this theatre.” 
bis is manifestly untrue, and is, moreover, ridiculous, as well 
in grammar as in idea. Upon the minds of all thoughtful persons, 
the serious scenes in “The Stranger” produce an impression 
either of mirthfulness or of ennui; while the comic scenes—due 
mostly to Sheridan, and not conceived in by any means his hap- 
piest style—would be simply tedious, tut for the clever actin, 
of Mr. Smithand Mr. Young, introducing laughable stage busi- 
ness, of a stereot tern. 

It may be added t this adulation of “ The Stranger’ was 
rebuked by the performance of the very comedy announced 
above it. ere is more real pathos in the first and third acts 
of “The Road to Ruin,” than in all the five acts of “‘ The Stranger,” 
or, for that matter, in a whole library of German sentimentalism. 
This comedy, by the way, though familiar, and often played, de- 
serves the largest kind of a note of admiration! In idea it is fell- 
citous, in construction it is artistic. Its plot is interesting, and is 
elaborated with peculiar skill. It introduces characters of strong 
individuality, and it makes them dramatically interesting, 
without violence to Nature. It is, moreover, especially remark- 
able for its effective blending of the lights and shadows of pathos 
and humour. When played by Mr. Wallack’s company, it loses 
neither brilliancy nor strength. The cast is excellent. The 
, of Mr. Holland, the Silky, of Mr. Sefton, the Goldfinch, of 
Mr. Fisher, are personations that will be remembered as triumphs 
of acting. The mingled tenderness and dignity of Mr. Gilbert’s 

touch the heart, and dim the eyes: nor is any less 
raise due to the elegant, manly, natural performance of Harry 
, given by Mr. Lester Wallack. Mr. Reynolds is exactly 
suited to the part of Mi/ford, and Mr. Young tothat of Jacob. Miss 
Gannon is nny | leasing as Sophia; Mrs. Sefton is a most 
le Jenny ; an the idow Warren of Mrs. Vernon is per- 
fect, to the minutest detail. Such a play, so presented, su 
in effect the dismal paraphernalia of ‘“‘ The Stranger,” as elgnally 
and as brilliantly as this beautiful May sunshine surpasses the dan 
fogs of November. 

t us, however, forgive a little puffery of that forlorn non- 
sense. There are works, as there are poems, whereto the wind of 
eulogy is the breath of life. Sucha work is ‘The Stranger.” Let 
it, therefore, —— in managerial incense. 

And as to puffery in general, it were quite as well to overlook it. 
“Your majesty, and we that have free souls—it touches not us.” 
I dare say that ragge will continue to work his bellows, 
until his wind be spent—that the dominant system of extravagani 
theatrical pretension will continue to operate, till it nauseates 
public taste, and thereby works its own cure. 

Swift fly the years, and rise the expected morn! 

As I said, the week has been rather a dull one. Summer, born 
out of the chilly gloom of a wild Northeaster, has suddenly em- 
braced the town, causing the parks to bloom with grass and 
flowers, and the pedestrians to flaunt in nankeenandstraw. There 
are signs that the theatrical season lingers towardsaclose. A 
doubtful prospect for the summer months begins to glimmer on 
the civic mind. We are, however, to have English — at the 
Winter Garden, Vaudeville at Laura Keene's, and “ The Duke’s 
Motto,” at Niblo’s—this latter ee ae Bateman’s fare- 
well performances of Julia, and ine. To-night, by 
the way, the adapter of “ Leah”—Mr. A. J. Daly—will be the re- 
cipient of a Benefit, at the last named theatre. This is a graceful 
acknowledgment of labours which haver ted both 
and | peal and it is to be hoped that the occasion will be tho- 
ro su’ > 

Here it occurs to me to mention that another dramatist, very 
popular hereabouts, will shortly receive a Benefit at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. The friends of Mr. Charles Gaylor will please 


ke a note of this fact. 
To: ht, also, M. J et—having returned from Boston, 
where cin won lau and shekels—re-opens his French 
Theatre, at Niblo’s Saloon, producing the popular drama of Marie 
Jeanne. For Tuesday — next the drama assigned is Les 
Ganaches, which will be played for the Benefit of M. Albert Mary, 
and M. J. Rousseau. The French Theatre will close for the sea- 
son on the 6th of June, and will not be re-opened till the 6th of 


I oe that Mrs. John Wood has leased Laura Keene's thea- 
tre, for a term of years, commencing next September. Mr. 
Charles Walcot, senior, is to be the manager, and the star of Jef- 
ferson, revolving hither _* Foy a will — more 
hine upon this metropolis. y the g’ ngs prove true! 
P - MERCUTIO. 








Facts and Fauncies. 


In the illicit trade between Nassau and the blockaded ports 
of the South, the same vessel makes repeated trips. As, how- 
ever, a new name is given on each occasion, an erroneous idea 
of the magnitude of the service is conveyed. A new 
Opera House at Malta is one of several important public 








lager-bier, and ointment, can be inspired in the public mind by 


works for the embellishment and improvement of the island 
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which have marked the rule of the present governor, Sir Gas- 
dle Marchant, Bart. It is described as a splendid build- 

g, capable of containing ninety private boxes, in four tiers, 
accommodating, with pit, stalls, and gallery, upwards uf 1,200 
persons. As land in Valletta is exceedingly valuable, the 
ground-floor of the theatre under the side corridors, and also 


* the lower part of the terrace in front, are occupied by shops; 


and, according to Maltese custom, residences are provided in 
the building for the principal artistes ————The Prince of 
Wales has formally received an immense number of Addresses 
on his marriage-——The Queen and the royal children, in- 
cluding Prince Alfred, left Windsor Castle for Usborne, on the 
80th ult. The Prince and Princess of Wales remained in Lon- 
don.———Dr. James Uniacke, lately serving in the North 
Cork Militia, has been killed, whilst out hunting with the 
Rathcorney harriers. His horse was tripped by a tressoch, 
and, falling, threw him over on his head. His neck was dis- 
located. —Mr. Beecher, in the Independent of this 
week, uses these words : “ It is God’s way to act in this world 
through human agents. He has elevated us to the dignity and 
responsibility of being co-workers with him.” The impudent 
and impious irreverence of this assamption naturally es- 
caped him. —A minister having walked through a vil- 
lage church-yard, and observed the indiscriminate praises be- 
stowed upon the dead, wrote on the gate-post the following 
line, “ Here lie the dead, and here the living lie /”——_—— 
The Athletic Club, a suciety, established for the encourage- 
ment of physical education, will celebrate ita “second grand 
syare festival,” at the Mount Vernon Parade Ground, 
Liverpool, on June 13, when valuable prizes will be offered for 
an essay on Physical Education, and for various gymnastic 
exerciser, A Philadelphia paper speaks of “an old 
veteran.” We have seen Lim mentioned before, in other 
papers. Did any one ever see a young veteran? —————-A 

reat Agricultural Exhibition, of all nations, is to take place at 
Babes next month. x innkeepers were recently 
arrested at Bologna, who, it was discovered, had not only been 
connected with thieves, but directly concerned in various rob- 
beries which have been committed during the past and pre- 
sent year in the neighbourhood of that city. The fact speaks 
badly for Italian inns. Travellers, beware! The French 
Atlantic Steam Navigation Company has obtained a grant for 
twenty years for the conveyances of mails from Havre to New 
York, and from St. Nazaire to the West Indies and Aspin- 
wall, with several branch lines, witha subsidy of £372,000 per 
annum, and a loan of £744,000, to be repaid in twenty years, 
without interest———-——The Queen lately received a visit 
from Queen Marie Amelie, the Count of Paris, and the Duke 
of Chartres. The Prussian diplomatic corps is of late 
unfortunate. Not ber ago Canitz went out of his mind at 
Rome. Now the sudden recall of Count Oriolla, from the 
Hague, is announced—also because of mental derangement. 
The Prussian Minister at Copenhagen likewise is, it is re- 
ported, about to retire from his post, by reason of ill-health. 
———The “ Ordnance Survey” of England and Wales, com- 
ene in 3708, was completed last month__———The a 

ury port says that a contempo: paper once made 
the we typographical blunder, in, noticing a demon- 
stration of its own political party: “ The air was rent 




















with the snouts of three th le. A 
Welsh correspondent is indignant with us for having copied, 
from an English paper, a statement—d-propos to the oy 
discovery of an oil well—locating Monmouthshire in Wales. 
“The county named,” he says, “is not in Wales, but Eng- 
land.” We stand corrected.—————Several of the leading 
citizens of Montreal have presented an address to the Hon. 
John Young, congratulating him on the escape of himself and 
family from the wreck of the Anglo Saxon. An index 
to the London Times for the year 1862 is among the latest pub- 
lications announced in London.— The alarming in- 
crease of small-pox has attracted the attention of medical 
men in England. One of the most effective causes of this in- 
crease appears to be the omission on the part of poor parents 
to have their children vaccinated. There is a compulsory 
Act of Parliament on the subject ; but it seems to be quite in- 
efficient. Leigh Hunt beautifully says that “those 
who have lost an infant are never, as it were, without an in- 
fant child. They are the only persons who, in one sense, re- 
tain it always, and they furnish other parents with the same 
idea. The other children grow up to manhood and woman- 
hood, and suffer all the changes of mortality. This alone is 
rendered an immortal child.’ y tokens, issued 
mi individuals, are no longer receivable in exchange or trade. 
he city has been overrun with this nuisance. A pub- 
lic meeting of the citizens of London—called by the Mayor, 
in obedience to a requisition signed by some three thousand 
leading individuals—was held at the Guildhall, on the 5th 
iust., to consider Sir George Grey’s Bill for the Amalgamation 
of the City of London and Metropolitan Police ————Paris 
and Madrid will be connected by Railway in July, 1864. The 
Pyrenees will then be effectually abolished, by steam and iron. 
An ill-bred fellow, who had suddenly risen to 
wealth by profitable Government contracts, stood up at the 
Opera, with his haton. “We must forgive the man,” said a 
lady present ; “ he has so short a time been used to the luxury 
of a hat that he doesn’t know when to pull it off.”.-—————— 
The British Consul at Richmond, Virginia, declines to issue 
any more passes. ‘rhe Queen has become a Patron of 
the Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institution. 
Christian Knowledge Society have just issued a Prayer Book in 
ruby type, exceedingly clear and distinct, with limpcovers, for 
twopence !————A husband recently shot, in this city, these- 
ducer of his wife. The following extract from his statement 
made in court contains rare thoug’ rough pathos: “I shot the 
deceased because he had taken away my wife, and deprived me 
of all the comfort I had in the world. [ tried to get assistance 
from the police, but had failed in it all. I was in great agon: 
of mind, having been deprived of my wife. I had ran up and 
down Centre street for two hours, and was that wild that I 
could not see the Tombs; there was a mist before my eyes, 
and I was crazy with trouble.”—————Jamaica papers an- 
nounce the formation in Liverpool of another Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, to pr tea monthly trade between Liverpool, 
Jamaica, and: Central America. The great tunnel under 





























the Crystal Palace has been completed. It runs from Dulwich | B 


under Sydenham-hill, to Penge Wood, and is 2,200 yards in 
length. A lady once said to Dean Swift, “ The air of 
Ireland is very excellent and anya “For God’s sake, 
madame,” said Swift, “ don’t say so in England ; for if you do, 
they will certainly tax it.” The inscription on the urn 
presented to the Poet Laureate by the Exhibition Commis- 
sioners should read :—‘ Her Majesty's Commissioners of the 
International Exhibition of 1 present this urn to Alfred 
Sunngorn, in grateful remembrance for his gift of pure (not, 
88 printed last week “of prose,”) aud noble song: lst of 
May, 1862.” ——It is stated as a fact in natural 
science that blue-eyed cats are always deaf—_—— 
There are 87 vessels patios ie Prince Edward Island, mak- 

in the aggregate 16,750 tons. A law has been 














y | and falling so as to form a bunch. At the 





by the Portu Government, abolishin ports 
Brus teeter of sal 7. 
th 


the Azores, and Madeira. The 
Senate of Litbeck, one of the Hanse Towns, have also freed 
foreigners, who frequent its territory, from the necessity of 
passports. ————-An ingenious German has invented a paper 
cup which will hold a draught of the hottest liquid, and can be 
bought for a farthing. By means of this invention the Ger- 
mans take up and drink at their ease, as they go along the 
railroad, those cups of coffee which comfort-loving Englishmen 
find it impossible to swallow without scalding their throats. 
 Historicus,” commenting, in the London 7imes, on 
the warlike blusterers of the day, remarks that “it is not to 
those who bully the loudest that we shall look, in the hour 
of difficulty and danger, to maintain the dignity and honour of 
& proud and generous people.” These Historicus Letters were 
attributed to Sir George Cornewall Lewis. We observe, how- 
ever, that they are continued since his death_——A 





specimen of latent sarcasm is seen in the following remark | V 


of a counsellor to a presiding judge: “ Your honour was right 
and I was wrong—as your honour is very apt to be.” 

An immense immigration from Ireland continues. The Dale 
line of steamers, including extra vessels, come crowded with 
steerage gers from Q town. The Cunard Compa- 
ny, which does not carry them in their mail packets, has or- 
ganized extra steamers also. The Great Eastern will proba- 
bly bring two thousand ! The first match of the sea- 
son has been played, in the St. on Cricket Club, be- 
tween the married and the single. The bachelors won the 
game, “ by seven runs.” ——The 2,615th anniversary of 
the foundation of Rome was celebrated lately by the ‘earned 
society of the Quirites. The Corporation of London 
will give a splendid ball to the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
on the Ist of June. The report of an intended visit of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales to the Emperor of the 
French, is denied. A “civilized Indian,” being asked, 
in court, what would be the consequences of — 
“ Well, if I tell a lie guess I be put in jail—great while maybe. 
Bimeby I die, and then I ketch it again !’————The cost, to 
the Corporation of London, of the late Royal Marriage, is 
stated to be £30,000, including £10,000 worth of jewels. 

——_>_—_—__ 

Paris Fasnions ror May.—One of the first inquiries just 
now with regard to fashion is, what will be the form for man- 
tles this summer? We really cannot inform our readers of 
very much novelty in out-of-door garments. That called 
saute en barque last year, rather shorter and slightly more fit- 
ting, is in favour. Collets or camails to match the dress are 
also much seen. They are frequently trimmed like the skirt, 
and lined with white taffetas or foulard. The latter is an ex- 
tremely suitable material for linings. A band of taffetas 
trimmed with braid, or a wide greque of taffetas ribbon, is a 
style of trimming much used for the collet, when made of 
fancy material, al or mohair. 

It may be considered positive, too, that the thin materials, 
such as bareges or printed muslins, will be worn with straight 
scarfs of the same, trimmed, like the dress, either with ruches 
a Ja vieille, or fluted flounces, or sometimes with both. How- 
ever, we may mention that no other mantle will supersede 
that made of black taffetas, which is always admissible and 
truly elegant. There are two styles in which it is more usu- 
ally made—the collet and the paletot. 

antelets, shawls, rotondes and burnous of Chantilly 
lace, and also of woollen lace, will be reserved for warmer 
weather. 

We are tired of repeating that foulard is decidedly in as 
much favour as ever; but truth compels us to own that no 
other material has as yet taken its place. We may remark, in 
me that all striped materials this season have the stripes 

ngthways down the skirt. Taffetas dresses are trimmed with 
bands of guipure round the bottom, or with ruches or flounces 
waved above the hem. * * Longchamps has decided that 
which we have already ninted to our readers—that’ the 
spring bonnets would be less raised in front, and, 
consequently, in our opinion, much more becoming. 
The Marie Stuart gains favour daily, so thet it is) 
almost universal to arrange a small fauchon, so as 
to give the front an ap nee, at least, of being 
lowered in the middle, which is very graceful. Crape 
bonnett are the most fashionable ; above all, the Mexican blue 
crape, the favourite colour for the season ; green is also worn, 
but blue is da mode. Straw and crinoline cheveux de la Reine, 
and all colours approaching, are much worn. Black crinolines 
are only for toilettes negligees, and are trimmed quite simply 
with ribbon and a little lace. Drab and brown bonnets should 
be trimmed with ribbon of the same colour, but may be relieved 
by a bright coloured flower. Silk and crape soft crowns, with | 
sles or fancy straw, are also much worn.—The following model 
is from one of our principal houses, and will be found ex- 
ceedingly elegant:—The crown of white silk; curtain of the 
same, trimmed with blonde and fancy straw, lined with white 
— Bouquet of white feathers at the side of the curtain, 
and a bunch of fruit blossoms on the other side, veiled with 
tulle. A wreath of the same flowers, and sinall white fea- 
thers inside the front. * * A very charming Marie Stuart 























bonnet, of rice straw, was trimmed with chains of straw, fas- 
tened to a wreath of myosotis, pointed in front, and edged | 
with fine grass, dried. In the middle of the wreath was a 
bouquet of pink roses, half blown. Curtain of white taffetas, | 


The | a double bow of crape lisse under the point. A capote of pink | 


tulle; round the front is rolled a pink ribbon. At the side of | 
the crown, very backward, was placed some long hanging of | 
pink and tulle. Crown and curtain veiled by a a ne 
bout fringe. Blonde cap, with bouquets of white lilac, and | 
moss rosebuds. * * An —. horn bonnet was edged 
with ribbon. On this ri , Which was quite flat, were 
placed Rote and there cherries, fastened together two by two, 
of the front a 
large bouquet of real corn. Bouquet of cherries, mixed with | 
green crape and white tulle, inside the front. The curtain and 

strings of green taffetas.— Le Follet. | 


Tue Frirest CotontaL Prixvrer.—Over one hundred and 
fifty years ago, the first Bible ever printed in the American 
colonies made its appearance, bearing the imprint of William | 








radford, whose name bears the same relation to the art of | 
printing in this country as does that of Caxton to the art in 
Great Britain. There has recently been discovered written 
upon the cover of an old book in the Pennsylvania Library, | 
Philadelphia, the proposals for the publication of Brad- 
ford’s early edition of the Bible, and also for the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. Mr. Bradford published these books under the | 
auspices of Trinity Church, in this City, cf which he was long 
— member, and @ vestryman from the year 1703 to 
1710. | 
Yesterday was the two hundredth anniversary of the birth- | 
day of Mr. Bradford, and was deemed a fitting occasion for | 


showing fit honour to the memory of the deceased printer.— 
N.Y. See A coeee re aoe canes 
accordingly at ty Church, and a new white marble tablet 


placed over his grave. In the evening, an oration was deliy. 


ered at the Cooper Institute by Mr. J. W. Wallace, of 
delphia. rad Phila 





Obvituary. 


Viscount Masserrene.—Viscount Massereene died @ 
the 28th ult., having lingered in extreme suffering since the 
sad accident which befel him on the 18th. He was in his§jg 
year His Y yoo grandfather was the celebrated John Pog. 
ter, M.P. for Louth, Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer jg 
1785, Speaker of the Irish House of Commons, and Chaneel. 
lor, in the English House of Commons, of the Irish Exche. 
quer, 1802-12 ; whose wife was in 1790 created Baroness 
nesgh, and in 1797 Viscountess Ferrard, and who himself jp 
1821, was created Baron Mriel in the English peerage. Lon 
Oriel’s son and successor married Harriet, in her own rj 

i M reene, a peerage created in 1660 in the per. 
son of Sir J. Clotworthy (who had assisted in the restoration 
of Charles II.), with remainder to his son-in-law, Sir Joby 
Skeffington, fifth baronet. Lord Massereene married Oli 
fourth daughter of Mr. H. Deane O'Grady, of Still 
Dublin, by whom he has issne four sons and four daughters 
The eldest son, Clotworthy John, born 1842, succeeds to the 
titles and estates. Lord Massereene was a Whig in politics, 
the advocate of Catholic Relief and Parliamentary Reform 
In private life his character was most amiable. He took g 
deep interest in the improvement of his tenantry; and the 
beautiful demesne in which he met an untimely end will long 
attest his liberality and refined taste. 





The Prince of Essling, son of the celebrated Massena, has 
died at the age of 51.—At Cheltenham, in his 94th year, the 
W. Powell, B.D., Canon of Llandaff, and for 60 years vicar of Aber. 
gavenny.—At the Cape of Good Hope, Lieut. Snooke, 10th Regt. 
—At Torquay, Lady Seaton, wife of Colonel Lord Seaton, and 
daughter of General Lord Downes.—In the Isle of Man, Major Pol. 
lock, late R.A.—At Brighton, the Dowager Viscountess Andover 
widow of Admiral Sir H. Digby.—At Thames Ditton, the Hon 
Oliver W. M. Lambart, ret. Commr. R.N., son of the late Earl of 
Cavan.— Mr. Hibburd, the starter to the Jockey Club for ten years. 
—In Dublir, Rear-Adm. Sir R. Hagan.—Mr. Henry Elwes, welj 
known to the turf few years back, as an owner of horses and g 
gentleman rider, in which latter capacity he had but few ay. 
—— London, J. G. Maitland, Esq., Secretary of the Cir 

rvice Commission.—Sir Jobn Walter Pollen, of Reden 
Hampebire, in his 80th year. He was formerly M.P. for Andover, 
which has been represented by various members of his fam 
through successive generations.—At Passy, near Paris, Lieut ol 
Sir W. Lascelles Wraxall, Bart. He is succeeded by his nephew, 
Capt. Lascelles Wraxall, the author of several well-known books, 
and a contributor to many of the literary os of the day.— 
Mr. Bonham, formerly a zealous member of the Conservative party, 
Under Sir Robert Peel, he was Storekeeper of Ordnance ; Jatterly, 
one of the Special Property Tax Commissioners.—At Pisa, Lient,- 
Col. Garstin.—At Quebec, the Hon. W. Walker, Member of the 
Legislative Council. He was for many years President of the 
Board of Trade for Quebec, and a holder of various offices of trust, 
—Lord Hatherton, aged 73, well known formerly in political life 
We must postpone any sketch until next week. 


Appointments. 


Earl de Grey to be a Privy Councillor.—Mr. R. G. Price, of Nor- 
ton Manor, Radnor, is returned M. P. for New Radnor, v Sir G. C. 
Lewis, dec; Mr. J. Stansfeld is re-elected for Halifax.—T. Jarvis, 
Esq., to be a member of the Legislative Council of Antigua.—Mr. 
N. A. Churchill, now Consul-General at Beyrout. to be Consnl- 
General at Algiers; Mr. G. J. Eldridge, Consul at Erzeroum, to be 
Consul-General in Syria; Mr. R. Callander, Consul at Rhodes, to 
be Consul at Erzeroum. The consulship at Rhodes will not be 
filled up.—Mr.Proby ——— Vice Consul at Florence.—The Hon.G, 
E. Lascelles, of Moor hill, mear Leeds, brother of the Earl of 
gusneet, is elected Registrar of Deeds for the West Riding of 

orkshire. 


Tue Reconstructep CaNnaptan MfNistry.—J. SanpFrELp 
MACDONALD, Attorney General, West ; Wu. McDovcaLt, Comm 
sioner Crown Lands; OLIveR Mowat,: Postmaster General; L. 
WALLsripe@e, So -cilor General, West; Wu. P. HowLann, Receiver 
General ; A. J. Fercvsson-Buiatr, Provincial Secretary ; L. H. Hot- 
ON, Finance Minister ; A. A. Donton, Attorney General, Fast ; L. 
pe Sr. Just, Minister of Agriculture; M. Tarpacprav, President 
ya Council. The offices of Commissioner of Public Works and 
tior 





icitor General, East, are left vacant until after the General Elec- 
mn. _ 

CorostaL Cuanors.—Sir Henry Barkly has been transferred 
from the Governorship of Victoria to that of Mauritius, vacant 
by the death of Sir W. Stevenson; and Sir C. Darling from Ja- 
maicato Victoria. Admiral Elhott, who commanded the naval 
forces in China during the first China war, has been appointed to 
the Government of St. Helena; and Capt. Maxse, who acted as 
alde-de-camp to Lord Cardigan in the famed Balaklava charge, will 
become Governor of that smallest of British Colonies, Heligoland. 


Army. 

A “REGULAR” oN THE VOLUNTEERS.—The testimony that 
follows is the concluding paragraph of Major-Gen. Lord W. 
Paulet’s official report to the Horse Guards, of the late Volun- 
teer review at Brighton. 

“* * The different brigades were very ably commanded by 
officers selected from Volunteer corps. The artillery far sur- 
passed my expectations; for on commencing I feared they 
would confine my movements, being heavy guns of position, 
some 24 and 18-pounders, but to my surprise moved like field 
artillery, and took up different positions, as required, and were 
most efficiently worked. The skirmishing of the infantry was 
particularly good, the firing being well sustained; and the 
general movements were performed in a very soldierlike man- 
ner. * * From my observations during the evolutions, I can- 
not conclude my report without stating that I consider the 
Volunteer force a most valuable institution, in a defensible 
point of view, for the country.” 


Navy. 

The Sutlej, 35, with the flag of Rear-Adm. Kingcome, was 
at Valparaiso in the middle of March, —. a thorough 
refit. She had a very stormy passage through the Straits of 
Mazellan.—Lieut. Tinling, of the Zacownter, was killed in 
March last, in one of the many engagements between the 
Chinese Taepings and the Imperial forces.——Ships are 

thering in Japan. The Pearl, 21, had gone thither from 

hanghai.——The Eek, 21, is to be commissioned for the Aus- 
tralian station. —An Admiralty return of the cost of iron- 
plated ships fitted for sea gives the following figures: The 
Warrior, £377,373 ; Black ince, built b essrs. Napier, 
Glasgow, £373,899; Resistance, built by Messrs. Westwood, 








Poplar, £257,848 ; Defence, built by Messrs. Palmer, Jarrow, 
£252 898.——An Italian steam-frigate arrived at Philadelphia 
on Wednesday, to receive supplies. The French and Spanish 
frigates remain in this harbour. 


Arrorstwexts.—Lieuts: C. Hill and Yonge to Curacoa ; J. B. 
Palmer to Boscawen.—Paymaster: Ozzard to 
Speer to Liverpoo! ; Negus to 


Orontes. Surgeons : 
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lity” B xicall 
New PVHudblications. y” which Lord Byron parado y admired in| tion is considerably in excess of the last, and amounts to the 


It is, we believe, very generally known that the author of the 
Country Parson Essays is the Rev. A. H. K. Boyd. In the 
Temple of Mediocrity, that name will be written in letters of 
gold. No essayist of this century has acquired so great 
s popularity within 80 short a time. De Quincey, Carlyle, 
Talfourd, Jeffrey, and writers of that order, being themselves 
scholars, have appealed to scholarly rather than to popular 
taste. Their audience, therefore, though large, has been com- 
paratively limited. But the Couptry Parson, addressing him- 
self to the vast and elegant mob of conventionalism, has 
prospered, almost beyond precedent, in his peculiar line of 
thought. Current magazines have suddenly teemed with ar- 
ticles “ concerning” this, that, and the other ; and rich editions 
of these “concernings” have found their way into almost 
everybody's library. The philosophy of this success is very 
simple. Mr. Boyd is a gentleman of great common sense, and 
the selfcomplacent master of a fluent, graceful style. His 
observations, “concerning” all manner of conventional 
themes, are practical, and sometimes ingenious; and 
they are stated with just sufficient ornamentation of 
fancy and anecdote to please conventional readers. 
He never utters anything grand, original, or especially 
beautiful ; but he says many true things, and he says them 
well, while the spirit of his writings is pure and humane. 
“Commend me to commonplaces,” he says, “ for reaching the 
common heart.” The principle has wrought well for his re- 
putation and profit. His last book, The Hveryday Philosopher 
—published,in Boston, by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields—is full 
of these commonplaces, accurately and skilfully reflected, as 
in the mirror of everyday life. The volume is a pleasant one 
—agood one. It would be severe indeed to insist that every 
writer shall be a great thinker. Such a thinker Mr. Boyd cer- 
tainly is not; but he thinks agreeably, and his language is al- 
ways the suitable expression of his thought. “ Flow on, shin- 
ing river,” said Carlyle, speaking of Macaulay. We think 
that Britain’s best historian was “above the sceptred sway” 
of Britain’s great philosopher; but the remark might well 
enough have been suggested by the Country Parson, and to 
him, therefore, it may very appropfiately be applied. 





Bishop Colenso’s attack on the authenticity of the Penta- 
teuch—with which, doubtless, our readers are, by this time, 
tolerably familiar—has aroused the wrath of his brother clergy- 
men, both at home and abroad. This was naturally to be ex- 
pected, and we presume the Bishop expected it. He is, at 
any rate, embarked on a stormy sea of discussion, and it 
is not likely that the subject will be dropped until 
it has been thoroughly canvassed. We trust not, cer- 
tainly—in the interest of fair play ; and, however the question 
at issue may ultimately be settled between the controversial- 
ists, we believe that truth will prevail, and that the cause of 
religion will suffer no harm. It is said that upwards of fifty 
Replies to Bishop Colenso have been published in Englana. 
One of these Replies—p by the Rev. J. Cumming, D.D., 
and entitled Moses Right and Bishop Colenso Wrong—has lately 
been reprinted here, by Mr. J. Bradburn. It is written in the 
form of Lectures, and fills a neat volume, of nearly three hun- 
dred pages. Its preface states that it is addressed not to the 
“learned and scholarly,” but to “young persons especially 
ignorant of the facts of the subject in discussion,” and to 
“such as desire to have their doubts and difficulties, especially 
on the historical events of the Perftateuch, removed and dis- 
solved.” We do not presume to criticise polemical efforts, nor 
to espouse either side in this ecclesiastical quarrel ; still, we may 
venture the opinion that the present work exhibits rather 
more zeal than power, though it is by no means lacking in 
logic, and felicitous illustration. Dr. Cumming thinks that 
Bishop Colenso “always argues absurdly,” and that the ten- 
dency of his innovations on accepted faith is directly towards 
infidelity, of the largest descriptiun. We commend the book 
to all who are interested in this singular clerical dispute. 


It is, perhaps, too much to expect, from any historian of 
events still recent or actually passing in his own country, 
and in regard to which his personal feelings must necessarily 


be those of a partisan, that he will record them in a spirit of 


entire disinterestedness. We did not, at any rate, anticipate 


that such a spirit would characterize the Pictorial History of 


the Great Rebellion, the publication of which, as a serial, has 


the historian. The relations of this country with foreign 
nations must presently become his theme. Let him remember Love,” due to each member of last year, were handed to them 


that first impressions are always the most lasting; that popu-| on receipt of the subscription. In order thus to have the en- 
lar ignorance should be enlightened, and not wrested to serve | gravings ready it, of course, becomes neceassry for the Coun- 
the ends of prejudice and passion ; and that to tell the literal saad ae ee a AL ee ane & = 
8 oney out of subscription 
truth now, as to these matters, may be means of blessing to merely as yet unpaid, but that an | ht never be forthcoming. 
this generation, and may avert calamity from generations yet Eeqpevings, for example, after D. Maclise, R. A., and after 
unborn. W. P. Frith, R. A., involving an expenditure to the extent of 
5,000/.,, have already been in hand for two or three years, and 
are not yet completed. The assured stability of the associa- 
tion, however, and the existence of the reserve fund, which is 
now 1160R. ea ay, , mtg this respect. For the 
98 : : ensuing year Mr. J. Noel Paton, R. S. A., } ecuted for 
A large and striking picture by Mr. Gignoux, bearing the) the association 20 remarkable drawings, illustrating Coleridge's 
above title, is on exhibition at Goupil’s. The view suggests|“ Ancient Mariner.” The drawings are being reproduced by 
the familiar one of such portion of the Bernese Overland as = ey A ep by a W. a of — 
waged 2 : urgh, personal superyision o E ton ; 5 
is visible from the lower end of the Lake of Thun; but we bound up with the poem, will form a book of pate ane 
take it to be a composition, and may add that, in respect to| commercially than the whole amount of subscription. and one, 
mountain forms, it is a composition of singular beauty. It| moreover, that will be prized on its own account. Each sub- 
would be difficult to imagine a range of finer outlines, than —_ of — ~—_ noe | be entitled to this volume ; or should 
this with which Mr. Gignoux has mainly filled the back-ground | °tber engravings be preferred they may be had in lieu; or, 


' . n subscriber desire instead to become possess 
of his canvas. Under the eye, coming down to the front, of of one of the bronzes, Parian statuettes, or any mm work 


with the banks on either hand more or less defined, lies part of | of art issued by the association, this can be arranged on a 
a lake—that grand ingredient in the noblest of Swiss land- = which ane been ar with special reference to the 
scapes. On the spectator’s right, is introduced a torrent tum- vantage of members. The works here referred to were set 


. : : up in the shape of a trophy at the late International Exhibi- 
bling downwards and turning mill ; noris there wanting an | tion, and, properly looked “at with reference to the hissery of 


abrupt jut of rock that invites the eye to measure the dis- | modern art in England, formed a collection of great interest 
tance to the flatter shore below. These accessories—rather in- | #94 ey and one of which the Art Union had reason 


. oe : .,), | to be proud. It included bronzes after Fi i 
geniously than artistically disposed, and not worked up with | Richabd Westmacott, Foley, y eomaled ene ytd 


overmuch care—are of the very kind that give popularity | Bell, Stephens, Jefferson, and Kirk, some of them commenced 


sum of 12,8581, 6s. The illustrations of Tennyson's “ Idylls 
of the King,” and the engraving of Mr. Dicksee’s “ Labour of 


















Fine Arts. 


THE ALPS BY SUNRISE. 


toa work of this sort. As they can be transcribed by any 
painter, so they are pronounced locally characteristic by the 
commonest looker-on. 

The truth is, this Sunrise in the Alps is happy in its sub- 
ject, and being skilfully drawn and disposed may well become 
a favourite with the public. Apparently it does not aim at 
charming by marvels of execution, or by that more subtle 
infusion of sentiment which is often sought but rarely found. 


























THE BICKNELL SALE. 


To the curious and interesting particulars in last week's 
Albion, of the principal prices obtained at the sale of the late 
Mr. Bicknell’s collection of oil paintings, we now add a few 
items from the record of the water-colours similarly disposed 
of. They, too, were almost exclusively bought by dealers; 
but it should be observed that it is by no means unusual, in 
London, for private individuals to employ dealers to bid for 
them. It may be remarked also that the most valuable both 
among the pictures and drawings were painted expressly for 
Mr. Bicknell, who was one of the few intimate acquaintances 
of Turner, and was connected, by the marriage of one of his 
children, with that eminent artist, David Roberts, whose taste 
and judgment in purchasing were put at Mr. Bicknell’s dispo- 
sition. Here are a few pickings from the list, in the original 
language, which seems to be that of an auctioneer’s clerk. 

By Copley Fielding: “Bridlington Harbour, with Ship- 
ping ;” one of the grandest examples of this great artist; 530 
guineas.—“ Rivaulx Abbey,” in a grand landscape; another 
reat and magnificent work ; 460 gs.—* Traeth Mawr, North 

ales ;’ 420 gs.—* Bowhill Downs, near Chichester ;” a mar- 
vellously fine example; 392 gs.—1842, “ Rivaulx Abbey, even- 
ing ;” the gem of the first day’ssale ; £630.—1838, “Crowborough 
Hill, Sussex ;” a and truly magnificent ae 
of the second day’s sale, was keenly contested. r. Wells 
became the purchaser at the price of 760 guineas. 
By David , R. A.: “ The Great Square of Tetuan, from 
the Jews’ town, during the celebration of the mar: cere- 
monies of the son of the Governor of Ash-Ash, in April, 1833.” 
Engraved. Turner considered this the finest drawing in Mr. 
Bicknell’s collection. Cabinet size; 410 gs.—* The Seminario 
and Cathedral of Santiago, from the Paseo de Santa Susanna” 
(engraved in the Spanish Annual for 1838); a magnificent 
work ; 250 A 
By H. Warren, President of the New Water-Colour Society : 
“ Rebecca at the Well;” a splendid example; 150 gs. 
By Paul de Wint: “ A River Scene,” Canterbury meadows; 
a splendid drawing ; 270 gs.—* Gleaners Disturbed: Scene in 
a Cornfield:” another magnificent example of this great ar- 
list; 365 gs. 
By 8. Prout ; “ The Interior of a Cathedral ;” the second and 
one of the finest of this cabinet series; 106 e. 
By W. Hunt: “ A banch of Grapes, two Peaches, and Rose 
Hips ;” a very choice and beautiful example ; 112 gs. 

By J. M. W. Turner, R.A.: “The Lake of Lucerne;” a 
magnificent cabinet example ; 680 gs.—Three exquisitely beau- 
tiful miniature drawings of the t artist, viz.,““ The Castle 
of Elz, near Coblentz, on the Moselle,” “ Rouen,” and “ The 


lately been commenced by the Harpers. On examination of | Bicknell—the first fetched 160 gs. the second 200, and the 
the first two numbers, however, we are agreeably surprised to third 170.—The celebrated series of Yorkshire Drawings, 


painted for the late Sir Henry Pilkington: “ Scarborough 


find that, although only the Northern view of the civil war is | Gactie- Boys Crab-fishing.” Signed and dated 1809 ; 250 gs — 
here represented, yet the narrative is generally candid, and|“ Mowbray Lodge, Ripon, Yorkshire; Earl Ripon’s Seat” ; 


rarely acrimonious. In these respects—and, also, in the re- 


510 gs.—" Grouse Shooting ;” The Moor, with portrait of the 


spect that it affords considerable general knowledge of the | *tist; The dogs painted by Stubbs; 430 gs. “ Woodcock 


origin and of the political experience of the United States— 


it is a useful piece of historical writing. But the true History 


of this great struggle cannot be written in our day. It will 


be reserved for the cool judgment of the future to sift the facts | yet we sometimes hear the flippant remark made here—“ oh 
of contemporaneous statement, to analyze the principles in-| i,’s only a water-colour !"—without any reference to genuine 


Shooting ;’ Scene on the Chiver, with portrait of Sir Henry 
Pilkington. Dated 1813; 510 gs. 

Thus it seems that the highest class of water-colour draw- 
ings bring prices varying from one to three thousand dollars. 


Volved in this contest, to state its results, and to draw the | merit, and consequent worth where this style is appreciated. 


moral. Meanwhile, and for a long time yet, we fear, there 
will be a demand for partisan narratives, alike in the North 





THE ART UNION OF LONDON. 


d th " i { the Messrs. Harper, will,| The annual metting of the subscribers to this institution 
pastry ye cnc sinnga Nal poteae: History _— m_ was ne Teed afternoon in the new Adelphi Theatre. 

: , 7 P'Y| Lord ee. the president, in opening the pocceaaings, 
written and profusely illustrated, will, we judge, be eagerly | said he believed he might observe that though the society 
tought for by the Northern people. It is essentially a popu- | gan, like other modern sovereignties, with a good deal of threat- 


lar work. To the young, especially, it will commend itself— | ening of war—the war of the courts of law 
as pictorial patriotism always does. We can only hope that 


its author, duly appreciating the importance of his task 








will avoid those attributes of “wrath and partia-| which the following are the principal 





Chatean Gaillard, on the Seine ;” al! painted expressly for Mr. P 


at a time when there were no bronze workers practising the 
art in this country. There were also works in statuary por- 
celain (precursors of the artistic statuettes which now fill the 
shop windows), after Gibson, Calder Marshall, Foley, Dur- 
ham, Lawlor, Wyon, and others ; with electrotype bas-reliefs ; 
castings in iron ; and the only series of artistic medals that is 
being produced in Great Britain. Following up these varions 
works the Council have caused the reproduction in statnary 
rcelain, from a reduced model (by the sculptor), of Mr. Dur- 
am’s marble group, “Go to Sleep.” purchased by a prize- 
holder in the distribution of 1861. Examples of this will be 
awarded to-day. The Council have also obtained, with the 
express permission of the Queen, the copyright of Mrs. Thor- 
neycroft’s bust of the Princess Alexandra, executed by the 
artist for the Prince of Wales on the occasion of their mar- 
riage. A number of these beautiful busts will form part of 
the present distribution. The bust (the only portrait it should 
be mentioned for which the Princess has yet sat to any artist 
in England) will be ready for delivery in the course of a few 
weeks. In continuation of the medallic series, Mr. Wyon is 
executing a model of Bacon, the sculptor, and Mr. Wilson one 
of Benjamin West. This collection now includes 14 medals, 
each commemorating a painter, sculptor, or architect, and one 
of his most famous works. The amount of subscriptions of 
the year is 12,8587; the amount allotted for prizes 6,4871. 

The sum set apart for prizes to be selected by the prize- 
holders themselves is thus appropriated :—35 works at 10/. 
each ; 30 works at 15/. each ; 25 works at 201. each : 20 works 
at 25/. each; 12 works at 35l. each ; 12 works at 40/. each; 10 
works at 501. each; 3 works at 75/. eacl.; 3 works at 100L 
each ; and 2 works at 200/. each; total 152 works. 

To these are added the great chief prize, “The Dancing 
Girl Reposing,” a statue in marble, by W. Calder Marshall, 
R. A.; 6 statuettes in bronze, “ Caractacus,” by J. H. Foley, 
R. A. ; 200 statuettes in porcelain, “ Go to Sleep,” by Joseph 
Durham; 300 porcelain busts of her Royal Tiles the 
Princess of Wales; 100 tazzas in commemoration of the late 
Prince Consort, designed by J. Leighton ; 150 pairs of bas- 
reliefs in fictile ivory, of subjects from Milton, by E. Wyon, 
and R. Jefferson; and 200 books of etchings, by E. Radclyffe, 
after the late David Cox ; making in all 1,109 prizes, in addi- 
tion to the engraving and volume of illustrations received by 
every member; and the Parian busts due to those who have 
subscribed for 10 years eer oy | without gaining a prize. 

Lord Monteagle moved and Mr. C. Barry seconded the adop- 


tion of the report, which was agreed to.—Lond. paper, April 28. 
LT Yr see 


SHERIDAN IN A NEW LIGHT. 

A young and bitherto almost unknown dramatist, M. Aylic 
Langlé, appears to have made one of the most decided hits 
that has been seen on the French boards for a very long time. 
It is called Un Homme de Rien, and the subject is the earl 
life and adventures of the author of the School for Scandal, 
which, as you will see from the following outline of the plot, 
are in a highly imaginative and thoroughly French 
point of view. 

The scene of the first act is laid in the garden of a tavern at 
Richmond. Some races are coming off on the banks of the 
Thames, and a crowd of fashionable company is waiting to 
see them. Lord Spencer, the Duchess of Cardwell, the Mar- 
chioness of Portland, Commodore Dunbar, the Marquis de 
Champrosé, a French emigrant, and Dr. Marzius, a German 
hysician, who is always taking out his pocket-book to make 
notes of British eccentricities, are promenading in the garden. 
Around them are specimens of racing low life. An Irishman 
is offering fighting-cocks for sale, Susannah O’Donnor, 4 

oung and pretty Irish girl, has a basket of lace cuffs. Lord 

pencer wants to buy a pair, but demands a kiss into the bar- 
gain. Lady Deborah Cardwell, a cousin of the Duchess, but 
a Quakeress, is favourably impressed with the agen of 
Susannah, and feels disposed to give her something, but ulti- 
mately refrains, thinking it wicked to encourage an Irishwo- 
man and a Presently a handsome young man, in the 
costume of a student, reels into the tavern garden and calls 
loudly for gin. Susannah, the lace girl, seeing that he is not 
an ordinary drunkard, es com jon upon him, worms 
herself into his confidence, and him an edifying sermon 
on the evils of “ blue ruin.” 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan, for that is the student’s name, 
tells the girl that after having carried off all possible honours 
at the University he finds himself starving in the streets of 
London; that he has written plays which managers will not 
accept, because he is unknown ; and newspaper articles which 
editors refuse because they are too long and too seditious ; and 
that he desires to drown his despair in strong drink. Susan- 
nah, who had probably k the Blarney stone, has an idea. 





soon made | She points out to ioe -s oe er called the “ wait- 

that the seat,” because jockeys on the look out for an engagement 

plyede he pF od mg Fed 7 og in the habit of ‘aitting there, telle him to take his place on 

»| Mr. Godwin, F.RS. , read the report, of ak ins, ane Weaneee Sat, some geek DS. happen to 
, ’ -—The subscrip-|him. Sheridan takes her advice. In a few minutes he over- 
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hears a conversation between Commodore Dunbar and the 
Marquis de Champrosé. They are oe their skill as 
marksmen. The marquis swears that he can bring down with 
a single bullet not merely a swallow, but a Maybug. The 
commodore rejoins that he once broke a Pipe between the 
teeth of a Polynesian chief, who afterwards became his ser- 
vant, and was in the habit of holding a pipe in his mouth for 
him to practice at. ‘The marquis expresses himself incredu- 
lous about this feat, whereupon the commodore replies that 
he has unfortunately lost his Polynesian, but will bet £40 that 
he will do the trick if any man can be found to stand up as 
a target. Here is the occasion which Susannah has predicted 
for Sheridan. He springs forward, crying, “ Where is the 
pipe?—I am your man !” When the commodore gives him 
one, he contemptuously breaks off the bowl, as making the 
object to be fired at unreasonably long. The commodore hits 
the pipe within an inch of Sheridan’s lips, he never moving @ 
muscle, and the £40, to the great credit of the “ waiting stone, 
is handed over then and there. : 

The next incident is that, the commodore’s jockey being not 
forth ing, the all plished Sheridan mounts his horse, 
and, of course, wins the race. A valuable diamond pin is the 

erdon of his achievement. At this crisis, and while young 

heridan is receiving the congratulations of a group of new 
born admirers, the h of Cardwell tears her sleeve in a 
thorn-bush, and asks whether anybody has gota pin. Sberi- 
dan, forgetting his poverty, gallantly presents the rich jewel 
which he has just won. The duchess rather scornfully refuses 
to receive from him a thing of intrinsic value; whereupon he 
wrenches out the diamond and throws it into the river. The 
duchess smiling! aor the now simple pin, and at this mo- 
ment George, Prince of Wales, steps out of the tavern, taps 
Sheridan on the shoulder, and pays him a handsome compli- 
ment. The hero of the piece finishes the day in high glee, 
but, inasmuch as he gives £2 of his £40 to the Irish cockfighter, 
and the remaining £38 to the clerk of the course, he is no 
richer than before, and for want of a bed he passes the night 
on the “ waiting stone.” 

The second act finds Sheridan at the height of his dramatic 
and liter: reputation. Heis protected by the duchess, who 

resents him to the Prince of Wales. His financial position 
is, however, little improved, and the duchess, knowing this, 
sends him a present of £2,000 “from an unknown friend.” 
Sheridan divines the source of the gift, which he magnani- 
mously refuses, and a sensation scene occurs, in which the 
duchess throws the £2,000 into the fire, saying, “ You threw 
your diamond into the Thames; now we are quits.” As the 
plot on we find that the Quaker cousin of the duchess, 
notwithstanding her horror of Popery, takes the virtuous Su- 
sannah for her lady’s maid, while Sheridan makes a body ser- 
vant of Paddy, the cock-fighter. The duchess having ar- 
ranged a grand soiree, at which she has promised to present 
Sheridan to the Prince of Wales, Lord Spencer, out of jea- 
lousy, bribes a tailor to let him have a Court dress which She- 
ridan had ordered, hoping thereby to prevent him from going 
to the y. But Sheridan discovers the plot, and contrives 
to produce Paddy the footman at the duchess’s svirée in the 
very same uniform as Lord Spencer, thereby covering the 
— with ridicule, and gaining great reputation for him- 
self. 

After a good many incidents which, I papeieet, the most 
diligent student of the life and times of Sheridan will fail to 

nize, his rival, Lord Spencer, the villain of the piece, is 
killed in a duel for Sheridan's sake by the gallant Commodore 
Dunbar ; and when tne curtain falls Sheridan is Prime Minis- 
ter, and marries Susannah O’Donnor. The actors who took 
the leading parts are M. Pebvre (Sheridan), Delannoy (Marquis 
Champrosé), Nertann (Lord Spencer), St. Germain (Paddy), 
Madame Derieux (the Duchess) and Mademoiselle Pierson 
(Susannah). They are warmly applauded every night, and it is 
confidently predicted that the piece will revive the fortunes of 
the Vaudeville Theatre, which were drooping.— Paris letter. 


— 
POETRY OF THE POLISH INSURRECTION. 


Mr. Pope Hennessy, ) ay for King’s County, Ireland.) ar- 
rived here last Friday from Vienna, after previously passing 
through Paris. Before the next morning nearly 700 persons 
had called upon him. Some left their portraits ; others por- 
traits of relations whom they had lost in the insurrection ; 
many of the visitors came from the neighbouring villages, and 
deputations from various parts of Galicia sent messages or 
brought cards. 

On Sunday a t banquet in honour of Mr. Hennessy was 
(oer at the Club or “ Ressource.” Upwards of 100 persons 











nearly all attired in the ancient Polish costume, worn only on 
tate occasions) sat down; among whom were Count Adam 
Potocki and M. Kirchmeyer, members of the Galician Diet 
and representatives ot Cracow in the Reichsrath ; Count Leon 
Skorupka, Deputy for the city of Cracow in the Galician 
Diet; M. Bentkowski, late chief of Langiewicz’s Staff, and, 
until the insurrection broke out, Deputy for one of the districts 
of Posen in the Prussian Chamber, &c.; proprietors from 
Posen, from the Kingdom, from Lithuania, Volhynia, Podolia, 
and the Ukraine—in short, from every part of Poland—were 
resent; and Cracow in particular was represented by mem- 
rs of all classes of the community, including, of course, the 
adherents of “the Mosaic Confession.” 

Lon before the cloth was removed, and, in accordance with 
the Polish custom, on the production of the champagne, Count 
Leon Skorupka rose to propose the toast of the evening. 
Without the slightest foreign accent and in the most fluent 
manner he delivered the following speech in English : 


“ Sir,—It is my duty, as well as my right, as Deputy of this 


town which you honour with your presence, to be the first on 
this present occasion to bid you welcome. I do it, sir, not on} 
in the name of the inhabitants of this old necropolis of Polish 


glory and Polish power, but also, I will venture to say, in the 
general name of my countrymen, who all would be sPPy to 

rst, 
in present circumstances, raised his voice in the Parliament of 
England in defence of our sacred rights. Your deep feeling, 


express their feelings of sincere gratitude to the man who 


sir, for our cause, the powerful eloquence of your words pro- 


nounced in our favour, spread your name rapidly in the re- | 
motest parts of our country, and in our hearts the name of 
Hennessy placed itself by the side of the memory of that great 
and faithful friend of ours—Lord Dudley Stuart. Believe me, 
your task so honourably chosen will not be sterile, and already 
the generai sympathies of the people of England stand as a 
proof that the principles of right and justice which you ac- 


cepted to defend will sooner or later also prevail in the (esti- 


nies of our country, supported by the powerful action of your 
Government. My voice is unable to express rightly the 
po me of our feelings, and the number of persons here as- 
ed does not_answer to what this town wished to do for 

= reception. But as, unaccustomed to speak your language, 
am obliged to limit myself to these few words, so their num- 
ber is limited by the place itself, all our larger public halls 


semb! 





being now given up for the use of our wounded brethren. Per- 
mit me in conclusion to drink your health.” 

Mr. Hennessy made a suitable reply. 

At the conclusion of the dinner Count Wodzicki, member 
of the Galician Diet, presented Mr. nessy with a very 
handsome silver goblet studded with facsimilies of ancient 
Polish medals and coins, and bearing this inscription, “ To 
Pope Hennessy, the sincere advocate of Polish rights ; grate- 
ful Cracow.” : 

M. Siemienski, a poet of celebrity, and one of the editors of 
the Czas, then came forward and recited some verses, of which 
the following is a translation — 

“ How shall we t our guest of the t nation which rules 
alone o’er Neptune's realms? Shall we wens him with a golden 
honeycomb, as in the days of the Piasts, or with a gift of horses 
from the Hetman’s stud? Or shall we offer him the far-famed 
sword of Zolkiewski; or, lastly, admit him to the rights of the 
country’s nobility ? 

“ Thus in ancient times did the King and the National Diet greet 
envoys and visitors of mark. But since Poland has been stretched 
on the cross the Pole has become a stranger in his own home ; and 
he has now no chargers to offer, he seeks in vain for swords, and 
the honey is all gone. The wasps have eaten it up! 

“With what, then, shall we greet thee—unless with an old 
legend drawn from the people's Sibylline Books, and written down 
in the days when the nation rose with faith in the name of the Vir- 
gin and strove with arms against its enemies? It was then that 
an inspired bard, while bewail'ng the agony of Poland, foretold its 
redemption. 

“And though the legend itself is dark it speaks to us neverthe- 
less of Albion, and tells how daylight shall first) break upon us 
from her cliffs, and then the Turk shall water his horses under the 
walls of Cracow. 

‘*Lo! beneath the ‘funeral pall the heart of Poland beats once 
more. Guest, thou art surely the wished-for herald of the joyful 
tidings.’’ 

Allusion is made in the last two stanzas to a popular le- 
gend, written by a Polish Cossack named Wernyhora in 1768, 
when the confederates of Bar rose against the Russian inva- 
sion which preceded the first partition. The prediction is to 
the effect that the first signs of the restoration of Polish Inde- 
pendence will come from England, and that then the Turks 
will water their horses before the church of St. Mary at Cra- 
cow. At present, if the Russians are not actually at the foot 
of this church, they can be seen nevertheless from the highest 
of its two lofty towers. The sky is now beautifully clear, and 
trom the belfry of St. Mary's ary one, with a tolerably good 
glass, can see the Cossack patrols keeping guard outside the 
ruins of Miechow. 

During the dinner an immense crowd had assembled in the 
market-place, which the windows of the Ressource overlook, 
and the soldiers were called out to watch the proceedings. An 
enthusiastic cheer was raised for Mr. Hennessy, which was re- 

ted with increased vigour when he appeared to acknow- 
Rae it. Not only did the troops not interfere, but many of 
them—probably the Poles and Bohemians of the regiment— 
raised their hats and waved them in the air. The crowd was 
composed of persons of all classes, and, for the most part, of 
tradespeople, workmen, and peasants.— Abridged from Cracow 
Letter, April 20. 





AN UNFORTUNATE SQUARE. 


Some evil fate seems for a long time past to have loured 
upon Leicester Square. It was not always so. The time has 
been when this despised and doubtful locality was a residence 
fur the sons of our kings; for Leicester House, at the north- 
east corner of the square, belonged to George, Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George IL. and su uently to his son Frederick, 
the father of George III. The a was already famous 
in London annals. It had been originally built by the father 
of Algernon Sydney. The unfortunate Queen of Bohemia 
lived and died within its walls. Colbert, Minister to Louis 
XIV., resided in that princely mansion when he was in Eng- 
land on an embassy to the court of Charles I].; Prince Eu- 
gene was there in 1712 ; and the sanguinary Duke of Cumber- 
land was born there in 1721. For many years, indeed, 
Leicester-square was one of the most fashionable spots in 
town. Then it became the resort of middle-class gentlemen— 
of philosophers and artists. Sir Isaac Newton dwelt in one 
of the streets turning off from the south side ; at a later period, 
Hogarth occupied « house in the square itself; and, later still, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds was the tenantof another. John Hunter, 
the great surgeon, was also an inhabitant of the square, and 
formed there, at his own abode, the celebrated Hunterian 





a hideous statue of IL, and that lectures on physica 
geograph were to be delivered where the living cats 

and the dead cats rotted in thickets of decaying bushes, 
edifice was constructed, and it proved to be anything but 
handsome. However interesting its contents, and however 
instructive the discourses uttered within that hollow orb, the 
speculation failed to restore the Guy character of Lg. 
cester-square. For ten years or so, the ghastly statue, shut up 
between the walls of the Great Globe, disappeared from the 
eyes of the outer public, and ceased to vex the tenants of 
the surrounding houses. The cats, living and dead, were dig. 
possessed of their old heritage ; the grimy and withered vege. 
tation no longer held sway over the miscellaneous deposit of 
old hats, old shoes, and battered , which constant} 
accumulated within the eaclosure ; and the rusty iron railings 
vanished into the marine stores for which they had long been 
qualifying themselves. But, somehow, respectability wollen 
come back to Leicester-square. The external appearance of 
the spot was certainly a little improved, though Mr. Wylds 
architecture was none of the handsomest ; but the place dig 
not § up in public estimation. Now that the Great Globe 
has dissolved (as Shakspeare long ago told us it would), deso. 
lation once more reigns around the equestrian statue, and the 
cats have it all to themselves. 

A project has lately been set on foot for making a meat and 
vegetable market in what is called, by courtesy, the garden of 
Leicester-square. The space appears to be rather small for 
such a purpose ; but that is a consideraticn for the projector, 
Whether it be desirable to have a market there at all, is a con. 
sideration for the inhabitants; and they are strongly agitati 
against it. Since the removal of the Globe they have made 
some advances towards reclaiming the desert on which it 
stood, and they do not wish to be deprived of an open space 
which will at any rate give them air, and which they hope in 
time to bring into something like cultivation. If we could 
join in that hope, we should be equally disinclined to see the 

round occupied by a market ; but there seems to be little pro- 
Bability of any ouch result. Trees will not flourish in sucha 
neighbourhood ; even grass sickens and pines; flowers, excep: 
of the dullest and poorest sort, are out of the question. The 
state of Leicester-square, for many years previous to 1851, was 
not of a kind to encourage much faith in its future. Whether 
from the utter inability of the soil and air to grow anythi 
worth looking at—even so much as respectable iron railings 
—or whether from recklessness on the part of the inhabitants, 
the enclosure was a disgrace to the metropolis. Wits levelled 
their shafts at it, but with no effect. It went on from year to 
year, getting worse and worse. Even Mr. Wyld’s ugly brick 
and mortar edifice was an improvement. So would a hand- 
some market be, though the business it brings with it might 
perhaps be an obstruction in such a thoroughfare. The great 
objection, however, is on the grounds of health and ventila- 
tion ; but it should be recollected that markets are built now 
on much better sanitary principles than formerly ; and, as the 
buildings need not be high, there might still be a good current 
of air overhead, as there is in Covent Garden. The inhabit- 
ants, nevertheless, held a meeting, under the chairmanship of 
Sir De Lacy Evans, and raised a fund for opposing the bill, 
which, fortunately for them, was rejected this week by the 
Committee of the House of Commons.—Lendon paper, May 2. 








PRECEPT AND EXAMPLE. 


Precert.—Meanwhile the EXaMPLE.—The secret of 
spectacle which these two na- this violent attack (the Hiin 
tions (England and the U. 8S.) burgh Review on Kinglake) is 
often present in these days— probably the wounded condi- 
scolding each other like two tion of British vanity. The 
red-faced fishwives, shaking highly coloured picture of the 
their fists, stamping their feet causes and events of the war 
and calling all the neighbours wifich Mr. Kinglake draws, 
to witness what a trollop puts England in the position 
and -for-nothing theother of a tail to Napoleon's kite, 


one not be called edi- and the idea is not pleasing to 
ing.—N. Y. Evening Post, the lish mind. Napoleon 
lay 15th. ordered and England obeyed. 
—Ditto, ditto. 
scdeiadaiiedipenicatncgs 


How tHe Hovse Dtyes.—The Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, appointed tocontrol the arrangements of 
the kitchen and refreshment rooms in the department of the 
Sergeant-et-Arms, have just agreed to a report respecting the 
complaints which have been made as to the arrangements for 
dining in the Lower House. It seems that the situation of 


Museum of Anatomy. It would be difficult to put one’s finger | keeper of the refreshment rooms is considered anything but 
on any part of the map of London more haunted by memories | a desirable post. Prior to the appointment of the present 
of great men. For nearly a century and a half, this dingy | keeper the situation had been declined by several of the prin- 
place, as it now is, was familiar with the patriots, the states- | cipal hotel-keepers and restaurateurs in London. The business 
men, the generals, the artists, the poets, the wits, and the phi- is contined to the duration of the Session, and no dinners are 
losophers, who have made England famous. _ | wented on Wednesdays, Saturdays, or Sundays. ut the 

Fashion, however, is capricious, and never abides very long | great trouble of the keeper is that the members are unable to 
in one locality. Like the sun, she moves westward; and in | order their dinners a short time before they are required, as 

rocess of time Leicester-square fell from one degree to an- they cannot tell when they may have the opportunity of 
other, till in our own days it has acquired a reputation for in- dining. At the end of an important speech or debate there is 
curable shabbiness, and for amusements of a questionable char- | at once a rush to the rooms ; “ and I consider,” says Mr. Steers, 
acter. It is now the centre of a colony of emigrants, many |“ that no reasonable amount of servants will be able to su ply 
of whom, doubtless, are men to be pitied and respected, while | the immediate wants of members on such occasions.” “ qt is 











some are hardly desirable as an addition to our permanent | the number at once,” continues the unfortunate keeper, “ that 
population. pape | and greasy-looking foreigners hang | makes the confusion ; no notice, no intimation, but everything 
about its purlieus ; and in April, 1856, an Italian made a mur- | is expected to be ready then and there, even though nothing 
derous attack on four of his countrymen in the neighbouring | has been doing in the room for an hour previously. During 
thoroughfare of Rupert-street, and got clear off, brandishing | the 10 years These held my appointment, 1 have never once 
his stiletto in the faces of the passers-by. In the square itself, | been short of supply, and many members, during last Session, 
disreputable betting men congregate in groups on the pave- 
ment, making fraudulent memoranda in their rascally little 
books. At night, the seething flood of profligacy in the adja- 
cent Coventry-street and Haymarket overflows its bounds, and thought of; but the only consideration which I hope to ob- 
breaks upon the shores of the open space, a scattered spray of | tain is, that members, generally, will endeavour to lessen that 
vice. In acourt not far off, Lani, in 1858, killed his nocturnal | confusion which is only ca by so many wishing to dineat 
companion, as, the other day, “ some mn oF NS un- | one and the same time.” 
known” killed Emma Jackson in that St. Giles’s den. Where) Plate, linen, glass, china, candles, coals, &c., and all kitchen 
Leicester House and Saville House once received the -| utensils &c., are provided, and an allowance of £300 per an- 
nates of the land, wine-cellars and billiard-rooms and “ Halls | num is made to the keeper of the refreshment rooms to pro- 
of Amusement” now collect a motley crowd of pleasure-seek- | vide waiters and other servants, and to pay for washing, &c. 
ers, not over-nice as to the pleasure which they find. In short, The committee are of opinion that the cooking and serving up 
| Leicester-square is very generally voted a nuisance, and, like of the dinners are not so good as they ought to be, and that 
| other nuisances, it seems to defy reform. the wines and spirits provided are not satisfactory. Upon 
| _ It cannet be said that no attempt was ever made at reform. | these points they have passed the following resolutions :—" It 
A great deal has been done within the last twenty years for is the opinion of this committee that the state of the kitchen 
| this frowsy and thriftless domain. First of all, the narrow | and refreshment department is unsatisfactory, and ought to be 
and mazy courts to the east end of its northern boundary amended. That, unless the committee should be of opinion, 
were cleared away, and the broad line of Cranbourn-street in the month of July next, that the well-founded causes of 
now connects the square with Long-acre and Lincoln’s Inn-| complaint against the present mode of ment have been 


were witnesses to my plentifully preparing for 150 or more, 
and only 10 or 12 dining. Even these most unprofitable dis- 
appointments I can meet, and do not require them to be 








fields. Recently, the new go from King-street, Co- | removed, it will be their duty to recommend that the present 
more direct access to the | keeper of the refreshment rooms be superseded. That the 

t under which the wines and spirits are 
of the kitchen be discontinued, and 

be provided, each of these cellars t0 
wine-merchaats, te be 


vent-garden, has given freer an 
ssighbourheed of the Strand. In 1851, t things were present arran 
mised as the result of the erection of Mr. Wyld’s Globe. | provided by the 
e were told that a handsome building, dedicated to science, | that three or more 
was to rise in the centre of that disinal waste made ghastly by ' be placed at the disposal of different 
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re i will each be paid weekly for | veries, first-rate turns-out in short, are no longer the exclusive | three feet square. Measured it carefully with a piece of red 
named Py. - a ittee are ot a of opinion | monopoly of the British Isles. tape. A man’s head might have through it House- 
the _™ width of the rooms must be increased, and a report! The scene at that hour was really one which beggars descrip- | maid still suffering, but able to speak to Dodgett. Sharp fel- 
or lan of Mr. Barry are included in the return. The cost | tion, and b almost i ing by the magnitude of the | low, Dodgett. The girl's arm is much swollen and the mistress’s 
sad 8 P lar: ement suggested would be £4,650. In an appen- | scale on whicb it was enacted. So prodigious was the stream | head still bound up. We are both of opinion that violence 
or aper put in by Lord R. Montagu, showing the | of sport and fashion—almost synonymous words in France— | must have been used. 
dix need the House of Commons and 10 of the London which poured itself at one and the same moment from the| April 3. Walker's Green. Good sherry and refreshments. 
prices "Teams prices relate to upwards of 50 articles, dishes, | Tace-course and pleasure-grounds of Paris into the Central | Lady of the house said that one of the burglars had light hair 
clubs. ls. We give the “table” at the various places. * At the | Avenue, that the vast area, of more than a mile long by some | and was about five feet eight inches. We are on the track. 
ane of Commons, the Charlton, and the Junior United | thirty or forty yards wide, which extends between the Arc de | Mary Anne, the cook, hoped I wouldn’t get into danger. 
Howse it is 6d. ; at the United Service, 8d. : at the Atheneum, | |'Etoile and the Place de la Concorde, became a dead lock of | Charlotte, the housemaid, looked hard at Dodgett. Returnin 
en and Union, 9d. ; and at the Conservative, Travellers’ | the most brilliant equipages which were ever perhaps seen | tc town we saw &@ man answering to the description. om | 
ary rd and Cambridge, 1s—Times, May 1 : *| assembled together in such numbers. Motion seemed to be-| him. Measured his head with the red tape. Locked him 
and Oxio one! y i |come every moment more impossible in such a ruck. The | up. ; ; 
Tue ALBERT MemoriaL.—In a communication to the Al- | carriages stood eight, nine, and ten deep across the avenue. | April 4. Man examined. Said he hadn't done it. Asked 
eneesial Committee, her Majesty approves of the choice The very forest of coachmen’s whips, as you looked over the | him how it was he came to have light hair and be five feet 

bess have made in the selection of tH Shibert Scott’s design. | jammed-up multitude of — seated on their boxes, was aj eight? Was confused. Found out that he'd only just arrived 
they ee that the Central Hall, the construction of which | Sight of itself to be remembered. All shared alike in the diffi- | from Birmingham where he had lived all his life.” Cautioned 
ie ne ng an object of Prince Albert’s, should be abandoned | Culties of the brilliant rout, and — pe | itself lost all ite pri- | and discha' nim. 
= . : oe te oa hopes that at a future time the proposal | Vile in the glorious embarras. t one point of the| April 5. Saw a man in the street, very tall and dark-haired. 
po  eaaliinall Mr tt’s design is a Gothic Cross 185 | Toa the equipages of the Empress might be seen fast locked | Dodgett said that was his cunning. Took him up. Asked 
msi) feet high, and elaborately cnrtiched in its details. There | UP by the press; while at another the Emperor and his suite|him why he hadn't light hair, and why he wasn't five feet 
woe to ey a conviction that, in the course of the present | * wedged, in no better plight. The prqueurs looked back | eight inches? He was dumb-founded. Turned out to be In- 
pment the Queen will lay the foundation stone of the Me- | t the postillions and the posti lions at his Majesty, and then | spector Watcher’s father-in-law. Apologised and discharged 




















the occasi f all shrugged their shoulders with a significance which said as | him. _ d 
ery yy oui life. a Pad poy ety beter plainly as words could — that “there is no use being in a| April 6, Got him at last. Highly complimented on our sa- 
iect, a London morning paper says:—“ We think that without | hurry. Louis Napoleon laughed good-humouredly and seemed | gacity by every one. Wrote to Mary Anne saying how we 


‘respassing on that perfect liberty of the Queen which public | 0 enjoy a scene which spoke so undeniably for the wealth | were getting on. Man confessed to the burglary, and was 
opinion mer meet gener wy A infringed we may express | 8nd brilliancy of his capital, and its love of horse-flesh and | locked up. i ee 
the respectful but earnest hope that the performance of this four-in-hands. 1 counted twenty of the latter turn-outs in as} April7. Man who said he did it now — he didn’t. Had 
set of piety may mark a new period in the Queen’s public life, | Maay minutes, slowly mancuvring through the mass, and | too much to drink. Very sorry. Reprimanded and discharged. 
snd that her Majesty, having once more met her people, will | should be afraid to venture even at a guess of how many ac- | Letter from Mary Anne saying that her mistress would be out 
pot again withdraw herself into seclusion, but remain thence- | tually were returning from the field. — to-morrow, and we must come down as she and Charlotte had 
forward among them as aforetime to countenance their social | Then it must be remembered that this was no vulgar throng, | made a discovery. ng 
life, and receive the testimonies of their constant affection.” | OT €vem one partly disfigured or contaminated by the presence April 8,9, 10. Called every day at Walker’s Green. See no 
Circumstanced as the Queen is, the very best thing that could | of less elegant features. Nearly every equipage was of the | reason to alter our opinion that an audacious burglary had 
happen would be an event like the one indicated, to seduce | first make, and turned out more in the style of a Drawing- | been committed with violence. Charlotte said she’d got some- 
per back to her former habits and pursuits—Hwurop. Times. | T0om = ofaday at Epsom. Coachmen and footmen were | thing to tell Dodgett. Sly dog, Dodgett. M Anne com- 
en grande tenue, generally wearing perruques, sometimes even | municated her discovery to me. Nice girl—with considerable 
Tur Nie Expeprrions—Sir Roderick Murchison writes |20segays, and the latter were always seated double behind | savings. Inspector requested us to report progress. Did so, 
w the Times : (a8 was intimated in our last week's Facts and | ah carriage, and dressed in the most gorgeous liveries. | and assured him that we had now no doubt as to the perpetra- 
Fancies}—“ I have just received from Mr. Layard intelligence Where postillions are used the owners do not adhere strictly | tion of a burglary, most audacious, with violence, at Walker's 
that Captains Speke and Grant have completed their arduous | ‘© the family colours, especially where these are of a sombre | Green. Arrested several people a the remainder of the 
BB varney across Eastern and Central Africa, from Zanzibar to | hue, but choose something gayer for the nonce; and scarlet | month. Measured all their heads with the red tape. Cautioned 
Khartum, by the White Nile, where the had arrived in safety. jackets with white caps seem to have the preference for the | and discharged them. 
| As the news has only reached the Fore gn-office in a telegram moment. A barouche-and-four, with outriders in these bright) May. On the Ist of this month Charlotte will become Mrs. 
: from Alexandria, we are yet unacquainted with the exact line liveries, followed by & most correct phaeton-and-pair of the | Dodgett. : : é 
jollowed by these enterprising men in their endeavour to set | S4me, belonging, I believe, to the D’Aumont family, attracted) From information she received from me, Mary Anne ac- 
at rest the unsolved problem of ages as to the true source of attention even in the mazy throng I am attempting to de-| cepts my hand. Bother Inspector Watcher and the burglary 
— “Geary inch of.sad being sungetantiy ond poutund So 
Ata meeting of the Royal Geo hical Society, on the very Inca OF Foe ing & aaty ofusely wa- 
2th ult., the SS ethtent snl 4 iter Som Mr. Tinne, commu- | tered between the French capital and its pleasure-ground, the) Frencu WOLvEs AND EnoLism Fox-aounps.—The Duke 
nicating later intelligence of the Dutch ladies who are carry- | Whole of this unequalled cortege passed slowly by you with an | of Beaufort left his pack in Poitou last week to run up to 
ing out an expedition up the White Nile. In February last, | ®t of spruceness, coquetry, and freshness, and an absence of | Paris, where he has been inspecting the Emperor's stables, 
sfier a sojourn of two months and a half at Khartum, they | ®!! dust and disfigurement, which added, of course, not a little | taking a day’s hunting, in the French style, in the forest of 
started on a fresh expedition, but were stopped about three | ‘® its a appearance. Every balcony was filled | Verrieres, and was resent at the late races at Long- 
jours’ sail from Khartum, owing to an attempt made by the | #24 every bench manned with lookers-on to see it pass; and | champs. It is now an acknowledged fact that his splendid 
captain and pilot to swamp the boat by boring a hole in the certainly, coupled with the unequalled splendour of the lo- | hunting expedition into France has proved a failure, and that 
bottom, an act of mischief to which they were prompted by — , the magnificent monument at either extremity, the |a crack pack of English foxhounds are either unequal, or at 
an unwillingness to go up the river. The boat having been lovely gardens, foliage, and fountains of the Avenue—the com- | least unwilling to forcer le vieux loup. The best French judges 
repaired oa a new crew engaged, they were on the point of | bination of the beauties both of nature and art,all brought out | of the matter profess not to be surprised at a result which they 
proceeding on their voyage again. One of the ladies remained | i= Such perfection by the bright atmosphere and the themselves anticipated both from their own skill in vénerie 
at Khartum, and Madame Tinné and her daughter were ac- | S*Y overhead—the sight was one well calculated to make/and from the issue of previous similar attempts. We 
companied by two Dutch gentlemen and a German. Their | Louis Napoleon smile, as he evidently did, with satisfaction | are told, for instance, that a Norman gentleman once wagered 
expedition was on a larger scale than on the former occasion. | ®t its superiority over that offered by any other capital of his pack nst that of an English sportsman, that the 
They had a steamer, five boats, and 168 people to provide for, Europe.— Paris letter, April 2. hounds of the former would kill wolves better than those of 
including 50 additional soldiers, besides four camels, 30 mules| _(, ” Roeu.—F ficial the latter; and being declared. the winner, by the fact that 
and donkeys, and three horses. They were also provided with | #ERMAN ALLIANCES OF Russta.—From an official source | English foxhounds would not hunt or kill wolves at all, the 
guns, ammunition, new tents, and ample stores of all kinds. I learn that few (if any) of the German Governments approve | patriotic Frenchman hung all the British quadrupeds upon 
The Dutch gentlemen intended to proceed up the Nile, and | the policy of the Western Powers and Austria in regard to | the trees of his avenue! Arthur Young, too, tells us that the 
Madame Tinné and her daughter were to turn off at the Bahr-| Poland. In his last will Peter the Great said that Russia must Duke of Grafton made a bet with the Comte d’Argenson to 
a-Gayal. At some point of the river they would find the rest | endeavour to increase her influence in Germany “ by means | kill wolves with his foxhounds, but died before the trial could 
at their pa rty, who had gone on in advance; disembarkin i= marriages, dowries, and annuities,” and a Vienna paper to-| be put in practice. The point, indeed, seems ever to have 
there, they proposed to leave their boats and commence a land | day shows that the value of the advice has been properly ap- | been in dispute, but never to have been so signally demon- 
journey into the interior. The letter concluded with the state- | Peciated by his successors. The Morgen Post says:— strated as in the present day. The reasons of the failure seems 
ment that nothing more had been heard of the fate of Mr.|__“ Prussia was bound to Russia by means of the marri of | to be well summed up in the opinions upon it attributed b 
Petherick and wife. | Nicholas I. with Alexandra, the daughter of Frederic William | Ze Sport to M. Le Baron Lecoulteux, one of the best authori- 
IIL, and it may with truth be said, that for a quarter of a cen- | ties in France upon such subjects, both as a writer and speaker. 
Tue ANTIQUITY OF Max.—The asserted discovery of a| tury the King of Prussia obeyed the behests of his imperious | Success in such attempts with foxhounds, he is reported to 
fossil human jaw at Abbeville has been the subject of ‘a com- | son-in-law. Wtrtemberg is bound to Russia by three ties. | have said, may ne! grey but by chance only, and not regular- 
munication to the Royal Society, and at the present moment | The first wife of William I. was Catherine of Russia; the |!y and systematically, as in fox-hunting. The dog has a na- 
it is exciting interest in the scientific circles of both England | Crown Princess of Wirtemberg is Olga Nicolajevna ; and one | tural fear of the wolf and his fangs, and will follow him al- 
and France. Having passed a couple of days at Abbeville of the King’s nieces is the Grand Duchess Helena, widow of most any distance without attempting to close with him, un- 
with M. Boucher de Perthes closely examining all the circum- | the Grand Duke Michael. The Grand Duke of Oldenburg is a | less the wolf turns to bay. The wolf is cunning enough to be 
stances of the case, and having been entrusted by him with | member of the Russian dynasty. The Grand Duchess Helen aware of this, and will often go ou at his own ead or miles 
some of the specimens, which are now here, Dr. Falconer is | Paulovna (one of the sisters of the pe Nicholas) was | and miles, without either hurrying or fatiguing himself. But 
in a position to throw some light on the subject. His infer-| married to the hereditary Grand Duke of Mecklenburg. | if, on the contrary, says M. Lecoulteux, he once takes — 
ence is that a very clever imposition has been practised by the Schwerin. Prince George of Mecklenburg-Strelitz married | to his heels, not a dog will keep pace with a full grown wolf 
trrassiers of the Abbeville gravel pits—“so cunningly clever | the Grand Duchess Catherine Michaelovna in 1851. The mo- for a league—at least he has been known to distance English 
that it could not have been surpassed by a committee of an- | ther of the present Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar was Maria | hounds of the best breed and speed. Really to “ hunt” the 
thropologists enacting a practical joke. The selection of the | Paulovna, another sister of the Emperor Nicholas. The Grand | Wolf, say old French huntsmen, you must have at once hounds 
specimen was probably accidental; but it is not a little singu- | Duke Constantine, at present Stadtholder in Poland, is mar- | more combative than those of the Duke of Beaufort, of more 
lar that a jaw combining so many peculiarities should have | ried to a Princess of the House of Saxe-Alienburg. The late | weight and size to te through the deep lairs of the forest, and 
been hit upon by uninstructed workmen. The break downin|Grand Duke Constantine, the uncle of the last-mentioned also hounds who will stick to their game themselves when all 
this spurious case in no wise affects the value of the real evi- | Prince, was married to Anna Theodorovna, a Princess of riders are thrown out.—Letter from Paris, April 29. 
dence, now well established, but it inculcates a great lesson of | Saxe-Coburg. The wife of the Emperor Alexander II. is a F 
caution.” —English paper. | scion of the Grand Ducal House of Hesse-Darmstadt. Prince AFTERTHOUGHTS ON WALLENSTEIN.—An important con- 
Another journal says: | Frederick, the heir presumptive to the throne of Hesse-Cassel, | tribution to Wallenstein literature has just been published in 
ws ' F was married to Alexandra, the daughter of the late Emperor | Vienna,—an account of the last four years of Wallensteia’s 
A correspondent gravely sends the following :—“ One of the | Nicholas. The wife of the Grand Duke Michael, who is now | life, by Friedrich von Hurter, the historian of Ferdinand the 
most extraordinary of modern discoveries has been made yes- | Staatholder in the Caucasus, is Olga Theodorovna of Baden-| Second and biographer of Pope Innocent the Third. The 
terday, and we have the information upon the most reliable | Raden. The first wife of Duke Adolphus of Nassau was the | question of Wallenstein’s guilt or innocence has long been de- 
authority. As some quarrymen were engaged in raising stone | Grand Duchess Elizabeth Michaelovna. The Dowager-Queen | bated ; and his descendants were so fully persuaded of the lat- 
in a quarry on Llydyadyway farm, in the parish of Cusop, in| of the ‘Netherlands, the mother of King William IIL, is a| ter by a work written in his defence, that they petitioned the 
the county of Hereford, and in a spot celebrated for the dura-| Princess of the House of Russia. The Russian dynasty is con- | Emperor of Austria for a restoration of his estates, as having 
bility of its stone, they discovered, twenty-five feet below the | nected with Bavaria by means of the Leuchtenbergs, and with | been unjustly contiscated. The Emperor did not, however, 
surface, and in a hard block of grey free-working stone, the Hanover by means of Queen Maria Alexandrine, who is the | 8ee the question in the same light, and the general impression 
fossil remains of a razor, a puir of scissors, and an oj sister of the above-mentioned Grand Duchess Constantine.”— | has rather been on the side of the Emperor. This present 
pocket-knife. The first two articles were my broken | Zetter from Vienna. work is written without any bias for or against; is based en- 
up on severing the block, but the knife, a completely fossilised | 
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> - - = = — tirely on searches made in archives, and contains scarcely a 
implement, was luckily discovered in time to be rved| A Derrective’s Diary.—April 1. Received intelligence of| line that has been ay before. The author goes into the 
from destruction. It is now in the possession of Mr. David | an audacious burglary with violence at Walker’s Green. Con- | fullest detail, describes the transactions of every single day— 
Jones, auctioneer, of Hay, who will be happy to show it to | sulted Ins; tor Waicher. Hired acab, and in company with | not only what Wallenstein did, but also what he left undone 

x up antiquarians, and afford any information with regard to its | Sergeant gett, had a pleasant drive to Walker’s Green.|—and a comparison of the high-sounding words with the 

that disentombment.” Amusing fellow, t. Arrived and looked over the pre- | smallness of the deeds confirms the unfavourable view of Wal- 

poa This Davy Jones is a suspicious name, and makes the joke | mises, Good sherry. Anne, the cook, much frightened. | lenstein’s character. é 

“Tt too transparent | Comforted her officially. Housemaid just recovering from| It is curious to observe that the popular idea of Wallenstein, 

hen ane’ -——- | the effects of a blow from a life-preserver. Lady of the house | as a secluded, taciturn, brooding spirit, living in the stars and 

o be SPLENDOUR OF PaRistan Equrpaces.—The return from the had been very roughly handled. Asked ouropinion. We in-| conferring little with the outward world, is proved to be tho- 

won, races at Longchamps, on the 26th inst., was a sight which de- | formed her that we were certain that there had been a bur- 


roughly incorrect. True, he was fond of the extraordinary, 

8 ol serves to be chronicled by an English correspondent and glary with violence. She thanked us for the information. | but this was only to excite wonder in others. He descended 
een looker-on at erm incidents in France, because it wag one Reccived a couple of sovereigns. Drove back to town. Plea-|to the smallest details of practical life, especially in money 
sent which, perhaps of sll others, would most have astonished an | sant day. Saw the Ins; r in the evening, informed him | matters; so far from fitting out an army at his own expense, 
Englishman who still entertained the old-fashioned ideas re-| that Dodgett and myself were sure that an audacious burglary | he took care to recover every farthing of his expenses ; and 

are specting the condition of such matters in this country. It re-| with violence had been committed at Walker's Green. in managing his estates he showed the most careful thrift, 
and quired, however, but half an hour’s observation of what was| April 2. Prosecuted our inquiries vigorously. Drove with going through household accounts while conducting extensive 
rs to evsing in the Grande Avenue of the Champs Elysées from | Sergeant Dodgett 10 Walker's Green. Observed _ correspondence. 
o be . fow 


and a reckoning even of 
five to six o’clock, to convince the most prejudiced | that had escaped our notice yesterday. Two large panels ls and edgy y UL. Merivale’s new 
oatite that splendid horses, splendid carriages, splendid li- | been cut out of the front wn ieaving an aperture af about about Wallenstein, that he w: 
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humbug of enormous pretensions, whose whole demeanour 
savours of that intimate combination of enthusiasm witb j78- 
glery which imposes most successfully on mankind, startling 
and bold as it may seem, is not without confirmation from 
this volume. It cannot but strike readers of Schiller’s Histo- 
ry with surprise that setting is done by the Imperial army so 
long as the first captain of the age is at its head, but that as 
soon as Wallenstein is murdered and a noted bungler suc- 
ceeds him, the Austrians begin to win a series of victories. — 
Athenaum. 

A Menacenrte; 1Ts Vistrors; Youre Horervis.—Those 
who are interested in the varied life-forms of the different re- 
gions of our earth—and the public at large, judging by the 
thousands who visit the magnificent Regent’s Park menage- 
rie, must be regarded en masse as taking the liveliest and most 
inquisitive iuterest—will be gratified by the report made, on 
Tuesday last, by the Council of the Zoological Society of Lon- 
don, of the flourishing condition of its finances, and the satis- 
aoe state of its stock. The umber of visitors to the gar- 
den during the past year was 682,205, the income £27,397. 
The naturalist, however, will turn to the report with other 
motives besides those of interest in the society's affluence. 
One of the most interesting of these topics concerns the spe- 
cies bred in the gardens during the past year. There were 
amongst the mammalia—the Arabian baboon, wolf, silver fox, 
African civet-cat, lion, tiger, leo: , puma, Polar bear; wa- 
pid, Persian, Japanese, sambur, , and hog deers, alpaca, 

njab wild sheep, doudad, eland, yak, zebu, peccary, hyrax, 
agouti, Australian hapalote, vulpine opossum; amongst the 
birds were various pigeons, swans, fowls, ducks, pheasants, 
geese, and paroquets, the weaver-bird, kaleege, Cape francolin, 
mooruk, American rhea, Mantchourian crane, and the herring- 
gull. The only reptile recorded is the American water-viper. 
—Daily News, May 2. 








INCONSISTENCIES OF MisERs.—Even amongst misers, how- 
ever, there are exceptions to the rule of uniform penurious- 
ness. Elwes, who added to his own fortune another inherited 
from his uncle, both amounting to half a million sterling, 
would dine off a hard boiled egg, or a piece of pancake which 
he had kept for two months in his pocket. But he would lose 
thousands at play to men of fashion, pay his debts and never 
ask for his winnings, which he thought would be ungentle- 
manly. He would not lay out a ‘penny on the education of 
his two sons. He thought that “putting things into their 
heads was taking money out of their pockets.” But when 
Lord Abingden had made a match for seven thousand pounds, 
Elwes, who knew he had not the money, offered to lend i: to 
him. He would walk from one end of London to another in 
the rain to avoid paying a shilling for a coach; would eat his 
meat putrid rather than order a fresh joint; and sit in wet 
clothes rather than light a fire to dry them. He wore a cast 
off wig which he had picked out of a ditch; and having torn 
his only coat, took one from the family chest which had be- 
longed to an ancestor, with slash sleeves made of green velvet. 
But to a merchant who conciliated him with a present of wine 
he lent seven hundred pounds; and a trifling present, or work 
done for him for nothing, was tolerably sure to be followed by 
a loan of money. He would let a poor man starve before he 
would aid him; yet, in bonds to peers and others, and on 
some American property, he is said to have lost one hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds. There were occasional touches of 
humour in him. Ata shooting party, a bad shot firing care- 
lessly wounded him in the cheek. > I sive you joy,” he said, 
“of your improvement; I knew you would by-and-by hit 
something.” At another time, having cut both his legs deeply, 
he was with ar persuaded toemploy asurgeon. Buthe 
would only incur this expense in favuur of one leg. He would 
manage the other himself, and offered to bet that it would get 
well first; and it did. 

Thomas Guy was another exception. His wealth was enor- 
mous; and at one time he had promised to marry his maid, 
the only servant he kept. He had ordered the pavement be- 
fore his door to be mended up to a particular spot. The girl, 
observing a broken stone beyond this point, told the workmen 
to mend italso. “Tell Mr. Guy,” she said, “ I bade you do it, 
and he will not be angry.” The marriage was to have taken 
place two days afterwards, and the girl reasonably presumed 
she might exercise this little piece of authority. ut she soon 
discovered her mistake. Guy was so angry at the additional 
expense in which she had involved him that he broke off the 
match. Yet he built three wards on the north side of St. 
‘Thomas's Hospital: endowed them with a hundred pounds a 

ear for eleven years; and afterwards built and endowed the 

— which bears his name, at a cost of £219,000.— Review 
of Memoirs of Misers. 


BaNTERING oF Money-Krxos.—Whilst speaking of Go- 
vernment candidates and warned newspapers, I forgot to men- 
tion that Le Courrier de la Gironde bas been “ officially in- 
formed” by the préfet that the Administration presents at La 
Préole one of the financial sommites of the day. He is one of 
two famous brothers, “ of Eastern origin,” as your Punch 
would express it, and must be a man after the heart of the 
“brethren of the Elysée.” Among the many characteristic 
anecdotes in which Paris indulges at the expense of that lucky 
speculator, I pick out a few, and those neither the raciest nor 
the grossest. Some years ago he had to preside over a meet- 
ing of indignant shareholders, who called him and his brother 


blushing all the while, that by some unlucky accident she has 
lost her garter and feels so uncomfortable; would he not have 
the kindness to give her a tiny little bit of tape, as it would 
never do to appear on the besiovands with her stocking hang- 
ing down over her balmorals. The gallant youth offers her, 
of course, his finest silk braid, instals her into his mercantile 
throne, and modestly looks away whilst the fair creature is 
busy with her toilet. At last she leaves, but not without re- 
warding the obliging adolescent with her sweetest, most pro- 
voking, smile. He fondly follows her with his eyes from his 
shop door, admiring her boots and her stockings, and never 
suspecting, alas! that his pretty tape has been made use of for 
tying a costly pew of silk to an ample and strong crinoline. 

nother time he will cast a sharper look at the enticing gar- 
ter and—honni soit quil mal y pense.— Ditto. 


Cyess. 
PROBLEM, No. 749.—By R. Rabson, Esq. 
BLACK. 














WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in 3 moves. 





SoLuTION TO PRoBLEM No. 748. 


White. Black. 
1 Qtks KP 1 R tks Q(a) 
2Kto K Kt3 2 Kt tks R 
8 Ktto K B2 3 Any move 


4 Kt or B or P mates accordingly. 


(a) If Black make an indifferent move, White equally plays R 
to K Kt 3 next time. Other variations are not difficult. 





The following Game was the first in a match just commenced, 
at the London Club, between Messrs. Steinitz and Deacon. 


White (8.) Black (D.) White (8.) Black (D.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 15 KBtksBP,ch K to B 
2PtoKB4 Pt 16 Btks K Kt Btks Kt 

3 KttoK B3 PtoK Kt4 1I7QPtkeB Qtks P,ch 
4Pto 4 PtoKt5 I QtoK2 tke B 

5 KttoK5 KttoK BS 19 Q Btks P BtoK B4 
6 Bto Bd PtoQ4 20 Castles, KR ttoQ2 
7 P tke P KBtoQ3 21 BtoR6,ch KtoB?2 

8 PtoQ4 KttoK R4 22 RtksB,ch QtksR 
$F Heeb A QtoK 2 23 RtoK B bog 
10 BtoKt5i,ch PtoQBS Bh byt, ch to Kt 3 
ll P tks P tks 2 Bto Kt5 PtoR3 
123 KttoQ5 QtoK 3 tbat | oe Kto R4 
13 Q Kt toB7,ch B tks Q Kt 27 BtoK7 

14 KBtoQB4é Qto K2 Black resigned. 








A Lyons paper announces the appearance there of a veritable 
chess prodigy, who ought to be a Pole according to his name, 
which is Ladisias Maczuski. His prowess is represented as 80 
ext dimary, that we hesitate about recording the instances, until 
we hear something more authentic concerning them. While it is 
true that talent is of no clime, it still happens that provincial 
fame does not always stand a metropolitan test. 

A QUEER ADVERTISEMENT.—“ Lost, an UMBRELLA, ina cab, 
April 24th. The article not having been sent to Scotland- 

ard, the owner charitably hopes it was taken by the next hirer 
in a fit of temporary abstraction ; if such should be the case, 
the owner would be extremely grateful for its return, not from 
its intrinsic value, but being a gift it has around it the hallowed 
associations of friendship. If this appeal has no influence upon 
the supposed kleptomaniac, the owner sincerely wishes the 
umbrella may haunt him through life. A small REWARD 
would be given if sent to Mr. Acraman Woodin, picture re- 
storer, 17 Old Bond Street.”—Lendon Times. 











TRANSPORTING PLASTER—OF Parts.—A railway ofa novel 
construction has been in operation since Monday last in the 


to the amount of £60,000,000 ant ge om from ourselves, ai 
half from all the rest of the world. They export produce ig 
thevalue of £50,000,000, of which three-fifths come to 
kin, ; and all this is done by a population which is under 
10,000,000 in the , and uf which only 5,000,000 ar 
whites.” Add to these figures 900,000 square miles for India, 
and 200,000,000 of ple, with a trade of £71,000,000, ang 
we haveas a result that the — reigns over nearly one-thirg 
of the land of the earth, and nearly a fourth of its popyls. 
tion. If a British Vizier under the Emperor should, a8 seems 
probable, (we hope not. Hd. A.) rule China, Englishme 
will directly control more than half the human race.—Speig. 
tor. 





ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—ITALIAN OPERA, 
MATINEE. 
BENEFIT OF SIGNOR BELLINI. 
GRAND COMBINATION MATINEE. 
On SATURDAY, May 23, at 1 P.M. 

Sig. Bellini has the honour to announce that with the kinds 
i of the g t and the aid of his associate artisy 
who have generously volunteered, bis benetit will take place 

oN SATURDAY, May 23, at 1. 
When the entire of Petrella’s new and brilliantly successfy 


opera of 
IONE 
Will be given, with its superb cast, including 





GUERRABELLA, SULZER, 
MAZZOLENI, BELLINI, BIACHL 
CF Be occ cccccccccccocccsnsconcoeses SIGNOR J. NUNO, 

After which, the fourth act of 
RIGOLETTO. 


ADMISSION TO ALL PARTS OF THE HOUSE, 81. 


Tickets can be obtained at the ticket offices, and at a 
the principal music stores and hotels. 


THEATRE FRANCAIS. 
Niblo’s Concert Saloon. 

THIS SATURDAY EVENING, May 3, 

For the reopening, after the successful tour to Boston, first rm 


presentation of 
MARIE-JEANNE, 
AU LA FEMME DU PEUPLE. 
Comedie Drame in five acts, by MM. Dennery et Mallian. 
TUESDAY, May 26. 

Joint Benefit of ALBERT MARY and JULIEN ROUSSEAU. 
Doors Open at 73; Curtain raised at 8 o’clock. 
Office for subscriptions and reserved seats, 

H. DARDONVILLE, 623 Broadway. 








BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S 
CLOTHING. 
THE LARGEST AND CHOICEST 
ASSORTMENT IN THE CITY, 
Now Ready. 


DEVLIN 4 CO., 


Corner of Broadway and Grand &. 
Corner of Broadway and Warren 8t 





THE PARIS CLOAK 
AND 
MANTILLA ESTABLISHMENT 
OF 


ADOLPH NEW, 
Canal Street, first Cloak Store, west of Broadway, 
Under the BRaNnDRETH HovsE, 
Offers a large Assortment ot 
Rich and Elegant Imported Silk Mantillas, 
FINE CLOTH MANTILLAS, for Summer Wear, 
Latest Paris Styles. 
We sell 25 per cent. lower than any other House—TRY US. 
ADOLPH NEW, 
Canal Street, under the Brandreth House. 
OTEL ACCOMMODATIGN WITH MODERATE 
Charges, at the DUPONT HOUSE, Hudson-street, fronting 
St. John’s Park. One of the most delightfu! locations known ia 
town. Gentlemen, and gentlemen and their wives, who intend to 
remain in town this summer, will find this a most convenient and 
pleasant residence. 
IMBREDE’S FASHIONABLE NOTE PAPER AND ENVE- 
lopes are manufactured expressly for retail trade from tbe 
purest stock, and st d to suite 


t 8. 
GIMBREDE'S Artistic, Rustic, and Eccentric Monograms bars 
won for themselves quite a reputation. 














Champ Elysées. Ithas been imagined to convey to the Palais 
de I’ Industrie the model of the new Opera-house, which is of 
plaster, weighs more than two tons, and is so fragile that it 








directors very ugly names. At last, one poor duped wretch 
jumped up, and addressing the chairman, cried out, “ You 
mean to eat us up.” “Oh dear, no!” calmly cried the Jewish 
capitalist, “my religion forbids that.” 
course, quelled by that ambiguous joke, but the following da 
the smart millionaire, pretending that his honour was wound- 


ed, sent a challenge to an outspoken barrister who had been | view at the ai 
his principal accuser. His seconds, however, received for an- 
swer the acute remark, “Usually a highwayman asks for 
either one’s life or purse, but M. P—— (Pereire’) demands 





could not bear the jolting of a carriage. The model is placed 
on a truck covered with acloth. The truck is placed on rails, 


which are drawn from the tail to the head according as the 
The rising was, of | truck is advanced. The progress is very slow, but sure, and 


the engineer who directs the operation feels confident that 
| this object of art, one of the most curious to be exposed to 
| safely at the 


alais de )'Industrie.— Paris letter. 





A Doc Race.—A singular dog race lately took place at 


both. He shall have neither.” Recently, the head of the fra-| Verona. The competitors numbered about fifty, and were 


ternity said in a sneering way to Baron Rothschild, with whom | held in | 


he is on very bad terms, that he too was incited b 
bition, and expected a Barony. 
answered the money-king ; “y a 


dustrie has never brou, 
liers.” The sarcasm was bitter enou 
itmatter? Many centuries ago, old 


ter. 





Tae New Orver or THE Garter—If du sublime au| 
ridicule il n'y a qu'un pas,as the French pretend, from a stock- | 
jobber to a shoplifter the distance must still be less. The/| short and curious summary ‘olo 
newest invention in that line may be denominated the vol @ /a| Britain :—“ The colonies of Great Britain comprise alt 

An alluring, though modest-looking, fashionably | 3,350,000 square miles, and cost us for management £3. 

t acy sweeps in fall crinoline into a rich magasin, at| per annum, or just about a 
dinner-time, when a solitary young clerk sits musing behind a 
cules and , Or just two years anda half’s income. They import goods 


jarretiére. 
attired lady 


the counter, She tells him, in most dulcet tones, 


€ m a banker, and you are an iv- | were released. 
dustrie. Now banking at all times produced Barons, but in-| j 


eash while their masters walked slowly up to the win- 


best chance of becoming winners, asthe course had been 


ght forth anything higher than Cheva-| strewn with sweetmeats, sausages, and other pleasant obsta- 
h, indeed, but what does | cles, not easy even for the best of dogs to pass by. It must be 


: i " ; old Juvenal put the appro- | declared that few of the competitors allowed themselves to be 
riate question, “ Quid enim salvis infamia nummis?”—Paris| stopped by these attractions. 


| small dog belonging to Count Stadion.—Galignani. 





und a mile. 
revenue of £11,000,000, and owe among them £27, 


The hero of the day was a 


An Extensive Emprre.—The following paragraph givesa 
of the colonial empire of Great | 
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GIMBREDE’S Box of Note Paper and Envelopes, all ready 
Ae single initial, from A to Z, is very useful. Price only 
GIMBREDE’S inimitable styles of Wedding Cards are much 
| sought after. Parties about to order will please give at least one 


| week's notice. 
588 BROADWAY. 


Wns PARTNER IN A FIRST-CLASS LADIES’ 
SCHOOL in this City. A certain amount of capital and 





Gpreeching Exhibition of Fine Arts, will arrive | *tisfactory references as to eharacter and capability are indispet 


}sable. Apply to Messrs. Miller & Mathews, No. 757 Broadway, 
| corner of Sth Street. 
TO CBICKET AND BASE BALL PLA\LERS. 


NEY STYLE OF SHOES FOR BALL PLAYING, BEST 
id English Cricket Spikes, and a large assortment of Fine 





a " y lofty am-| ping post, calling the animals to them. When the masters | French Calf Boots and Shoes with English Bend Soles, Ready 
“ You are mistaken,” quietly | had arrived, the signal for the start was given, and the dogs | Made and Made to Order, 


Those most attached to their masters had the| At SLATER’S,2 CORTLANDT ST., near Broadway: 





18th 8t.,) Fine Stationery, Wedding and Visiting Caras. 
RANCH of 588 BROADWAY and Envelope Mavulactory. 
| J. N. Gimbrede—Seymour N. Gimbrede, 
EnveLope Makers, CakD ENGRAVERS AND STATIONERS 
prncerntion 


| ARMY SHIRTS! ARMY SHIRTS! 
JAMES PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 


$23 CANAL STREET, New York. 
Superior Dress Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $2 0é 


A’ GIMBREDE & SONS, 872 BROADWAY, (Uo 
B 





hey have an ag- | $30 per dozen. 
a, Family supply store of bosoms, collars and wristbands fo? 
| making. 
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Le 
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